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FUTURE ROLES AND MISSIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


House of Representatives, 

Committee on Armed Services, 

Seapower and Expeditionary Forces Subcommittee, 

Washington, DC, Thursday, March 26, 2009. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 10:02 a.m., in room 
2118, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Gene Taylor (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

OPENING STATEMENT OF HON. GENE TAYLOR, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE FROM MISSISSIPPI, CHAIRMAN, SEAPOWER AND EX- 
PEDITIONARY FORCES SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Taylor. The hearing will come to order. Today the sub- 
committee meets in open session to explore future naval capabili- 
ties and force structure. 

Today’s hearing is unique for this subcommittee. We are typically 
addressing the budget directly or conducting oversight on troubled 
programs. Today, we have the opportunity to discuss alternative vi- 
sions of roles and missions for the United States Navy and the 
United States Marine Corps with a very distinguished panel of wit- 
nesses. 

Today’s witnesses have not been handpicked to present any par- 
ticular position of force structure requirements. The subcommittee 
has been particularly careful not to guide or steer our witnesses’ 
testimony. 

Our panel was selected by their expertise and strategic analysis 
along with widespread admiration for their previous published 
work. In fact, until I read their prepared testimony, prior to this 
hearing, I had no idea what any of them might say. That is exactly 
the type of hearing that the ranking member and I wanted to have. 

Sometimes the field will get too focused here in Congress on 
budget requests and specific acquisition programs and fail to stand 
back and look at the big picture, to verify the overall strategy of 
the Navy and our Nation’s needs. 

Our Navy has evolved over the years to complement the national 
strategy. This was true long before we used terms like “national 
strategy.” Our first Navy was a commerce protection force, not a 
global power. President Teddy Roosevelt and the Great White Fleet 
brought our Nation into preeminence on the world stage as a naval 
power, a power that was centered on battleships. 

The Second World War changed the view of seapower to a carrier 
battle group and the dominance of air power. Who knows what the 
next 30 years will bring? I hope that our witnesses will share their 
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views on the future force and the challenges that that force may 
face. 

The fact of the matter is, however, that within a few weeks, the 
Department of Defense will send over a budget request with a de- 
tailed plan for the construction of naval vessels and aircraft. This 
subcommittee will need to analyze that request in a very short pe- 
riod of time and make recommendations to our full committee and 
into the full House for acceptance or modification. 

That is why a hearing such as today is so useful. Listening to 
varying opinions always helps the final decision process. We have 
an extremely distinguished panel with us today. 

Mr. O’Rourke is no stranger to the subcommittee. We have rou- 
tinely relied on his counsel during our yearly budget deliberations. 
Dr. Thompson, from the Lexington Institute, is widely regarded as 
an expert in naval affairs and has published extensively on mari- 
time subjects. 

Rear Admiral Houley is a retired submarine officer who has com- 
manded at the ship, squadron, and group level with tours at the 
Pentagon crafting naval strategy. I recommend his recent article in 
the United States Navy Institute Proceedings Magazine for a de- 
tailed analysis of naval roles and missions. 

Dr. Barnett is a widely published author and speaker who has 
led a transformation in Pentagon thinking with his first book, “The 
Pentagon’s New Map — War and Peace in the 21st Century.” 

I would like to thank all of our witnesses for appearing with a 
special thanks to Dr. Barnett for coming from out of town. We look 
forward to their discussion today. 

Without objection, it is the chair’s opinion that due to the broad 
topic today, and the probability that the witnesses would have 
slightly different viewpoints, the subcommittee will relax the nor- 
mal rules for questioning and allow dialogue between members and 
follow-up questions without the loss of time. 

I would now like to recognize our friend from Missouri, the rank- 
ing member. Congressman Todd Akin. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Taylor can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 35.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. W. TODD AKIN, A REPRESENTATIVE 

FROM MISSOURI, RANKING MEMBER, SEAPOWER AND EXPE- 
DITIONARY FORCES SUBCOMMITTEE 

Mr. Akin. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I must say that I have 
been looking forward to our hearing this morning with some con- 
siderable anticipation because of your reputations that proceed you. 
And as a new ranking member on this committee, I am in a sense 
the new guy. And so I have a lot of questions and that makes it 
even more interesting. 

And I do understand that without a clear understanding of the 
world in which the Navy will operate in the coming years and the 
missions the Navy will likely be called upon to perform, we cannot 
possibly put any procurement or research program into context. 

Therefore, it is useful to seek the Navy’s opinion on these mat- 
ters. I had the opportunity to discuss some of these ideas at length 
with the Chief of Naval Operations this week, actually about a 10- 
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hour meeting with him in an airplane where he was cooped up and 
couldn’t escape. 

I am confident that the Navy is actively attempting to adapt to 
changing threats, the diversity of threats and to meet the chal- 
lenges of their latest maritime strategy. But any large institution 
has difficulty responding rapidly to changing threats and strategic 
objectives. 

Sadly, such was the case with the Navy in 1941. The service and 
the Nation had to come to grips with the power of the airplane as 
a naval weapon the hard way. I believe that a similar paradigm 
shift may be underway, and we should do our best not to be taken 
by surprise. 

This is why it is also important for the subcommittee to hear 
from independent observers, such as yourselves, to seek your as- 
sessment of the significant changes to the external environment in 
which our sea services operate. 

We also seek your guidance as to the tough choices the services 
will have to make going forward. I hope this hearing will be a way 
for us to explore the constraint and assumptions that should frame 
any reasonable discussion about future force structure alternatives 
as well as possible force size. 

I hope that you can offer suggestions about how we should evalu- 
ate recommendations that come to us via the fiscal year 2010 budg- 
et, the naval operating concept and the quadrennial defense re- 
view. For example, does Navy remain more or less relevant over 
the next 25 years given the United States strategic objectives, an- 
ticipated global threats and balance of power? 

What is the role of our current weapons systems in the future? 
What is the role of emerging technology such as directed energy 
and unmanned vehicles in the future force structure? How impor- 
tant is the role of information in the future, and how should the 
Navy position itself to connect, analyze, disseminate and deny its 
adversaries access to information? 

Given the cost of shipbuilding, how does the Navy maintain a 
global presence, incise itself for peacetime operations? Is it through 
ships or should it be through other platforms? 

With these questions in mind, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude. I 
have slightly longer statement that I would ask be entered for the 
record. Thank you again for holding this hearing today. 

To our witnesses, I appreciate you being with us and truly look 
forward to our discussion. Thank you. 

Mr. Taylor. Without objection, the gentleman’s full statement 
will be entered for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Akin can be found in the Appen- 
dix on page 37.] 

Mr. Taylor. I am told that Dr. Barnett is tied up in traffic. So 
if we don’t mind, we are going to begin with Admiral Houley. 

Admiral, normally in this committee, we ask our witnesses to 
speak for five minutes. Given the good fortune that we have to 
have all of our witnesses here today, we are going to deviate. So 
please, if you can, try to keep it under 10. 
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STATEMENT OF REAR ADM. WILLIAM P. HOULEY, USN (RET.) 

Admiral HoULEY. I am very proud to be here this morning. And 
I am also very appreciative that you and your committee would 
take the time to have this kind of a conversation along the way, 
because even if we only have the slightest opportunity to influence 
the deliberations that are going on right now, I know that we are 
very, very appreciative. 

Everybody thinks their own point of view is absolutely the right 
one. I am certainly no exception to that, and I find as I get older, 
I become even more and more certain of my position, even though 
the total number of facts I have to support it seems to go down 
with my age. 

I am honored, Mr. Chairman, to be asked to join this discussion, 
and I am well aware that most of you in this room have been con- 
sidering force structure issues for many, many years. I also know 
it is easy to criticize any end result. 

I certainly have done so over my years of service. Let me first 
frame my remarks as follows: I respect the fact that those in a po- 
sition of active Navy leadership are better informed than myself 
I hope that none of my comments are interpreted as a challenge 
to the Navy’s budget request. 

I appreciate that every new year brings special circumstances, 
and obviously this year, in particular, is no exception. And the re- 
markable economic situation makes your decisions all the more im- 
portant to our future. 

While I know that a discussion of background material is extra- 
neous here, and I have no desire to insult the wisdom of this com- 
mittee, I must apologize beforehand for repeating some obvious 
facts in this statement. 

The first is that the Navy’s existing force level can be argued to 
be inadequate or barely adequate, but the oceans are vast. Our po- 
sition of leadership in the free world is clear. And the number of 
ships we have cannot logically be argued to be excessive. 

Second, since ship lifetimes can only be extended so far, we can- 
not solve our problems by painting over rust. Third, the mix of our 
ships can only be changed very gradually, and any war or conflict 
will have to be faced with a come-as-you-are force. That remains 
true even if we were suddenly to find ourselves in complete agree- 
ment about the kind of Navy that we need for tomorrow. 

No matter what the arguments may be concerning how to 
prioritize future threats, we cannot delay augmentation of our cur- 
rent fleet numbers or allow continuing deterioration of those num- 
bers through inaction. Ship construction and modernization is but 
one of many issues. This committee knows there is no magic out 
there, and I have none to offer. But some aspects of the Navy’s 
challenges, as I see it, are quite clear. 

I have mentioned one: We have too few ships. Replacements are 
being built and commissioned at a slower rate than existing ships 
are being retired. Since nothing is cheap, what can be done? 

First, let’s go back to those obvious facts that I mentioned. CVNs, 
that is nuclear powered aircraft carriers, are more than the back- 
bone and heart of the Navy. They forestall the need for access that 
can be denied us in many parts of the world for many of the sce- 
narios we will continue to face. 
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They are not only the first asset a President considers when 
faced with a military challenge. They are one of the few unques- 
tioned resources our Nation will require in the future. These ships 
are enormously expensive and take a long time to build, but they 
are the essence of force projection, the ultimate expeditionary force. 
And any math required for the Navy budget should begin with 
CVNs. 

I would spend my full time on this point, but it would be an in- 
sult to your intelligence. I have to say, I am very concerned about 
this topic. Carriers may be unassailable to budget cuts in my mind, 
but they are very expensive, and there are a lot of very important 
people who are desperately looking for money to fund urgent prior- 
ities. 

This subcommittee has a better chance of protecting carriers 
than almost any entity. Stand firm in protecting this priority. 

Moving on, as a lifetime submariner, I can only thank the Con- 
gress for its wisdom in permitting multi-year procurement of Fast 
Attack Submarines (SSNs), perhaps the one step that will permit 
this Nation to maintain a force level to execute their many mis- 
sions with which this committee has first-hand familiarity. 

The retirement rate of these ships is frightening, and you have 
already taken action to allow the Navy to do the right thing. Our 
submariners will always take care of these versatile ships. Unfortu- 
nately, addressing naval challenges through new classes of ships 
carries a heavy price. 

Not only do they always cost more than predicted, no matter 
where the fault finger is pointed after the bill is added up, the 
money cannot be recaptured until we climb a long distance up a 
lessons-learned curve. 

We must augment, not decrement, fieet size. Therefore, I would 
emphasize these points: First, I recommend against additional 
DDG-lOOOs (Zumwalt class destroyers), not because it will not be 
a fine ship, but it is too expensive. It takes too long to build and 
will inevitably lead to a lower total number of ships in the fieet. 
The one outcome we cannot permit. 

I recommend as many improved DDG-51s {Arleigh-Burke class 
destroyers) as we can afford. We know how to build them. The 
value for cost is high. The maintenance is affordable. And we know 
how and when to make improvements in them. 

Now how about the Littoral Combat Ship (LCS)? I used to have 
a nifty set of remarks appropriate only among retired admirals 
about how dumb an idea this was. It was not helpful, but guess 
what? After everyone is done beating everyone else up over the ex- 
cessive cost, the lousy contractor performance, the poor coordina- 
tion that was demonstrated, requirements creep and so on, we fi- 
nally got two hulls built. 

LCSs will move toward a reasonable unit cost much faster than 
the next idea that comes down the chute. Essentially, everyone 
agrees that part of the Navy mix must include a lower-end ship, 
not too many I hope. Once we get these ships running right, the 
Navy will converge on the right combination of war-fighting mod- 
ules. 

And these ships will become workhorses that we can move 
around the world and address some of the U.S. naval presence re- 
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quirements that do not require battle groups. I am beginning to 
wish I had thought up this idea. 

In a recent article in Naval Institute Proceedings, to which the 
chairman referred, written in collaboration with Rear Admiral Jim 
Stark, we made two points I would repeat here. 

The first dealt with the ship’s requirement process where we 
talked about doing a better job of controlling the number of good 
ideas we would like to include in new ships. This, by the way, 
bears directly on the acquisition reform question. 

Adding promising technologies, more robust combat, and com- 
mand, control, communications, computers, and intelligence (C4I) 
systems is tempting for obvious reasons, especially given the range 
of solutions, range of scenarios that these ships may face. 

But at some point, it is counterproductive to augmenting the 
number of ships in the Navy. Scrubbing the requirements process 
is easier said than done, but the key is that once we reach our deci- 
sion at the outset, we must have absolute control over subsequent 
changes to those requirements. 

In our opinion, the authority to approve such changes should be 
limited to the Secretary of the Navy. But the important point here 
is to limit the number of requirements-driven change orders that 
have such a big impact on ship construction costs. 

The second point deals with Marine Corps support. This mission 
is fundamental and none of the variety of military challenges of the 
last few years has changed that. The number and mix of vessels 
needed to provide the requisite lift for the Marines has changed 
over the past two decades. 

These ships have become larger, more expensive and more capa- 
ble, while at the same time, the number required has declined. Be- 
cause amphibious ships are employed in combination, they should 
be judged on the capability of the expeditionary strike group or am- 
phibious ready group as a whole, rather than on the size and the 
cost of individual units. This should be a less controversial aspect 
of the fleet numbers and mix issue than some others. 

On the subject of acquisition reform, I know we all agree it is im- 
portant, and we would like to address the problems and prescribe 
the right cures. I listened with fascination the other night when 
the President addressed this issue. And, of course, nobody knows 
better than the people in this room, you can go and ask anybody 
if we ought to have acquisition reform, and it is impossible to have 
any answer other than yes. 

The problem, of course, the devil is in the details. I hope before 
we enact new layers of directives in legislation that the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense (OSD), the Congress, and others will talk 
to folks who have demonstrated real expertise in buying expensive, 
complicated products from major defense contractors. Expertise is 
established by records of personal accomplishment not by the title 
on office doors. 

We cannot address acquisition reform by adding more rules and 
regulations. That is how we got to where we are. Ostensibly, the 
idea of adding more rules and regulations has appeal because it 
precludes repetition of past problems. 

Mr. Taylor. Admiral. 

Admiral HOULEY. Sir, 
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Mr. Taylor. Before you go any further, I want a recommended 
list from you of the five people that you think are the best at that. 

Admiral HouLEY. I would be delighted to 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you very much, sir. 

Admiral HoULEY [continuing]. Provide that, sir. 

Mr. Taylor. Please proceed. 

Admiral HoULEY. Current regulations are excessive in number 
and in complication, and we are one of the sources of our own prob- 
lems rather than part of the solution. We must avoid walking 
around the real problems and further complicating an already over- 
ly complex process. 

There are a lot of serious-minded men and women who have 
proved themselves in acquisition and business. Making the system 
work should be their challenge to address. 

And I might add parenthetically, since the chairman has given 
me this invitation to provide some names, one of my past experi- 
ences was the defense reform principal for the Secretary of Defense 
when Secretary Cohen was in his position. 

I should have known before I went there that naive men and 
women should not walk into a job that is titled, “Defense Reform,” 
because it — it sounds like a really good idea, but unsurprisingly, it 
is rather difficult to do, and one of the difficulties, and I believe ev- 
erybody in this room knows it, is everybody is in favor of reform. 
Everybody is in favor of fixing things until it affects their job de- 
scription, and then suddenly, their interest and enthusiasm seems 
to diminish very quickly. 

You ladies and gentlemen are all students of history. So many 
of our Nation’s predecessors in friendly and not-so-friendly coun- 
tries have encountered financial pressures akin to our own today. 
Slowly, they saved money by agreeing to fewer and fewer ships 
with less and less capability. 

Without apparently realizing when they were doing so, these na- 
tions eventually gave up their ability to project power in a mean- 
ingful manner. Even when the lights go on and the circumstances 
make it obvious that this has happened, they discover that to re- 
gain strength of this kind requires a reversal of policies that, in the 
best of circumstances, would take many years and be prohibitively 
expensive. 

I guess one of the concerns that we all share is that, over a pe- 
riod of years, we keep chipping away at the size and strength of 
the Navy and no particular decision is fatal. No particular decision 
has enormous impact on the future, but the net result of coming 
up with a smaller and less capable Navy over a period of time, un- 
fortunately, does not change the number of challenges that Navy 
is expected to face. 

We cannot afford to make this mistake. Our responsibilities are 
too great, and there is no backup plan. This is why I believe that 
while your challenge is of great importance, it is not incredibly 
complex. 

We need to augment our fleet in numbers and in capability and 
limit the introduction of new ship classes and big changes to the 
maximum degree possible. That is why I feel that, although, every 
year you are obviously faced with important decisions to make and 
important issues to be addressed, one of which is always, what 
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kind of a Navy do we need? What sort of threat are we building 
the Navy for? 

Those are important, useful questions, and I support exploring 
them to whatever degree you can. But I will say that what we end 
up doing has marginal impact on the long range, and if we don’t 
get out of the business of building new classes of ships, for a while 
at least, we are in a world of trouble. 

And if we don’t get on with the business of building more ships, 
we are in a world of trouble. So I am much more interested in try- 
ing to improve our progress in shipbuilding. 

[The prepared statement of Admiral Houley can be found in the 
Appendix on page 39.] 

Mr. Taylor. Admiral, thank you very much. We have now been 
joined by Dr. Barnett. 

Dr. Barnett. We are going to waive the normal 5-minute rule for 
our witnesses, but if you could keep it under 10, we would greatly 
appreciate it in fairness to the other witnesses. 

STATEMENT OF DR. THOMAS P.M. BARNETT, SENIOR 
MANAGING DIRECTOR, ENTERRA SOLUTIONS, LLC 

Dr. Barnett. Having spent the last decade arguing that Amer- 
ica’s grand strategy should center on fostering globalization’s ad- 
vance, I welcomed the Department of Navy’s 2007 Maritime Stra- 
tegic Concept that stated, “As our security and prosperity are inex- 
tricably linked with those of others, U.S. maritime forces will be 
deployed to protect and sustain the peaceful global system com- 
prised of interdependent networks of trade, finance, information, 
law, people and governance.” 

In my mind, rather than simply chasing after today’s ever-chang- 
ing lineup of relatively minor and manageable maritime security 
threats, the Department of Navy logically locates its long-term 
operational center of gravity amidst globalization’s tumultuous ad- 
vance. 

For it is primarily, overwhelmingly, in these frontier-like regions 
that we locate virtually all of the mass violence, all of the ter- 
rorism, and all of the instability in the system, all the failed states. 

Moreover, this strategic bias towards globalization’s frontier re- 
gions, especially the Arabian Gulf and the Indian Ocean, makes 
eminent sense in a time horizon likely to witness the disappear- 
ance of the three major war scenarios that currently justify our Na- 
tion’s continued funding of our big-war force. 

Namely, a Taiwan that integrates economically with mainland 
China; an Iran, whose successful pursuit of a nuclear capacity will 
soon rule out any potential major U.S. intervention; and a North 
Korea, whose inevitable collapse presents no significant possibility 
of triggering major war among intervening great powers. 

As our leviathan’s primary war-fighting rationales fade with 
time, its proponents will seek to sell both this body and the Amer- 
ican public on the notion of coming resource wars with other great 
powers. This logic, in my opinion, is an artifact from the Cold War 
era, during which the notion of zero-sum competition for Third 
World resources held significant plausibility, primarily because eco- 
nomic connectivity between the capitalist West and the socialist 
East was severely limited. 
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But as the recent financial contagion proved, that trifurcated 
global economy no longer exists. The level of financial interdepend- 
ence among and across globalization’s major markets in addition to 
supply chain networks renders moot the specter of zero-sum re- 
source competition among the world’s great powers. 

If anything, global warming’s long-term effects on agricultural 
production around the planet will dramatically increase both East- 
West and North-South interdependency as a result of the emerging 
global middle class’s burgeoning demand for more resource-inten- 
sive foods. 

To the extent that rising demand goes unmet or developing re- 
gion suffers significant resource shortages in the future, we are ex- 
ceedingly unlikely to see resumed great power conflict as a result. 
Rather, we will witness even more destabilizing civil strife in many 
fragile states. 

As such, I see a future in which the small- wars force, more Army 
and Marines, experiences continued significant growth in its global 
workload, while the big-war force, more Navy and Air Force, expe- 
riences the opposite. 

As a result, I predict the Department of Navy’s blue-water fleet 
will shrink significantly over the next couple decades, while its 
green/brown-water fleet will expand dramatically along with associ- 
ated personnel requirements, notably with the Marines. 

As our current naval leviathan force enjoys a significant, as in 
several times over, combat advantage over any other force out 
there today, and I would cite Bob Work’s analysis on that, our deci- 
sions regarding new capital ship development should center largely 
on the issue of preserving industrial base. 

My advice in this regard is that America should go as slow and 
as low as possible in the production of such supremely expensive 
platforms, meaning we accept that our low number of buys per de- 
sign class will be quite costly. But I like maintaining that techno- 
logical hedge. 

To the extent the fleet numbers are kept up, such procurement 
should largely benefit the small-war force’s need for many cheap 
and small boats, preferably of the sort that can be utilized by our 
forces for some period of time and then given away to developing 
country navies to boost their maritime governance capacity, a key 
goal going forward. 

Along these lines, I firmly support the Navy’s Global Maritime 
Partnerships Initiative, especially when our naval forces expand co- 
operation with rising great powers like China and India, two coun- 
tries whose militaries remain far too myopically structured around 
border-conflict scenarios for China, Taiwan, for India, Kashmir. 

America must dramatically widen its definition of strategic allies 
going forward, as the combination of an overleveraged United 
States and a demographically moribund Europe and Japan no 
longer constitutes a quorum of great powers sufficient to address 
today’s global security agenda. 

In short, I want allies with million man armies who are having 
lots of babies, rising defense budgets and are willing to go places 
and kill people in defense of their interests. 

To conclude, given America’s ongoing ground operations, our 
Navy faces severe budgetary pressures on future shipbuilding. 
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Those pressures will only grow with the current global economic 
crisis, which fortunately generates similar pressures on navies 
around the world. 

Considering these trends as a whole, I would rather abuse the 
Navy fleetwise before doing the same to either the Marine Corps 
or the Coast Guard. Why? Our national security community cur- 
rently accepts far too much risk and casualties and instability on 
the low end of the conflict spectrum while continuing to spend far 
too much money on building up combat capabilities for fantastic 
war-fighting scenarios. 

In effect, we stuff our big-war force while starving our small- 
wars force, accepting far too many avoidable real-time casualties in 
the latter while hedging excessively against theoretical future cas- 
ualties in the former. I consider this risk-management approach to 
be both strategically and morally unsound. 

As Congress proceeds to judge the naval services long-range 
plans, my suggested standard is simple: Give America’s naval 
forces fewer big ships with fewer personnel on them and many 
more smaller ships with far more personnel on them. 

In my professional opinion, the Department of Navy is moving 
aggressively and logically toward engaging the world’s security en- 
vironment as it truly is versus myopically obsessing over China’s 
potential as some long-term, near-peer competitor. 

I suggest that Congress not stand in the way of this much-need- 
ed and long-delayed evolution, even as it considers with great de- 
liberation the requirements of preserving industrial base. 

Thank you. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Barnett can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 50.] 

Mr. Taylor. The chair thanks the gentleman. 

The chair now recognizes Dr. Thompson. If you would, try to 
keep it under 10 minutes, doctor. 

STATEMENT OF DR. LOREN B. THOMPSON, CHIEF OPERATING 
OFFICER, LEXINGTON INSTITUTE 

Dr. Thompson. I am going to try to keep it under five. I don’t 
have a vote on the subcommittee, but I would like to second the 
chair’s endorsement of Admiral Houley’s article in the January Pro- 
ceedings. I thought it was very well done and one of the largest 
concentrations of common sense I have seen in a long time. 

Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. I would like to 
briefly review the military and economic challenges our Nation 
faces and then draw some conclusions about the outlook for naval 
ship construction. 

The security challenges we face today are not worse than what 
we faced 20 years ago. I mean, what could be worse than having 
10,000 nuclear warheads aimed at your country? However, the 
challenges are more diverse. Many of the challenges that trouble 
us most today, such as failed states, Islamic terrorism, nuclear pro- 
liferation, barely affected our military plans at all during the Cold 
War. 

But that world is now long gone, replaced by a landscape of dan- 
gers that are at once ambiguous and ubiquitous thanks to the in- 
formation revolution. In this new world, the joint force must be all 
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things to all people, because we simply can’t predict how the threat 
is going to change from year to year. 

The sea services now spend much of their time engaged in non- 
traditional missions, and those missions often must be carried out 
even farther from home than in the past. To take just one example 
of this. Strait of Hormuz, where two of our warships collided last 
week, is literally on the opposite side of the world from San Diego. 

So changes in the character and location of the security chal- 
lenges we face by themselves would be enough to warrant a 
rethink of what kind of Navy we need. However, that will not be 
the biggest concern we have in the decade ahead. 

The biggest concern we will have is that our economy is in de- 
cline, and the federal government is out of money. How broke is 
the federal government? The federal government is so broke, that 
during the 2 hours we will be meeting here this morning, it will 
spend $400 million that it does not have. 

It is so broke, that the federal debt has doubled to $11 trillion 
in just 8 years, and according to the Congressional Budget Office 
(CBO), it threatens to double again in the next 8 years. The federal 
government is so broke, that we are sustaining our defense pos- 
ture, in part, by borrowing money from the country we say we are 
getting ready to fight. 

Now, how crazy is that? There is no time in living memory when 
U.S. finances have been in such bad shape, and therefore, all the 
things we thought we knew about the future availability of funding 
for the joint force are now suspect. 

I have attached to the remarks I gave the subcommittee my 
cover story from the current issue of Armed Forces Journal about 
the impact of our economic decline on military preparedness. Suf- 
fice it to say that the days when 5 percent of the world’s popu- 
lation, us, could sustain nearly 50 percent of the world’s military 
spending are coming to an end. 

What that means for naval ship construction is that current 
Navy plans are not affordable. If we build the kind of networked, 
interoperable national fleet envisioned in the Joint Maritime Strat- 
egy, then we can get very good results from the warships we do 
buy. 

But we cannot get Navy ship numbers above 300 any time again 
unless we purchase smaller, cheaper warships. Unfortunately, that 
approach will not work with aircraft carriers or submarines where 
we are locked into costs and construction rates that can only be cut 
by substantially reducing our global presence and war-fighting ca- 
pability. 

We must sustain production of the Ford class of future aircraft 
carriers at the rate of one every four years. Otherwise, the number 
of flattops in the fleet will not get back to the number of 12 that 
is required. And we must build a Virginia class of attack sub- 
marines at the rate of two per year for the foreseeable future if we 
are to avoid huge gaps in undersea warfare and in intelligence 
gathering capabilities, intelligence gathering being their single 
most important function today. 

Thus, the savings that are needed to bring naval ship construc- 
tion into alignment with likely resources will have to be found 
mainly in surface combatants and vessels associated with amphib- 
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ious warfare. The Navy has already begun the necessary adjust- 
ments by proposing to cancel the DDG-1000 destroyer, which is too 
costly and ill-suited to the emerging threat environment. 

Terminating production at three vessels, and preferably at two, 
while continuing construction of versatile Aegis destroyers, is the 
only sensible response to military and fiscal realities. 

With regard to smaller surface combatants, the Navy needs to 
make a choice between the two versions of Littoral Combat Ship 
and consider supplementing LCS with the more conventional Na- 
tional Security Cutter being built by the Coast Cuard. 

Now, I don’t mean we need to choose between the two versions 
of LCS today. We need to give them both a fair chance to show 
themselves in operational environments. But eventually, we have 
to choose. 

It is much too early to call LCS a failed program. The lead ship 
was delivered to the fleet in half the usual time, and it had a very 
successful inspection. But the warships will cost more than ex- 
pected, and more importantly, there are uncertainties surrounding 
the concept of operations. 

While the National Security Cutter is slower, and it requires 
deeper water to operate, it has similar onboard equipment, and 
longer endurance make it potentially applicable to many, many 
missions. 

The amphibious fleet presents a bigger puzzle, because it ap- 
pears that the stated requirement for 33 warships is too small 
given the need to establish global fleet stations and the fact that 
all of our up-armored equipment is heavier and bulkier than what 
we were planning to put on the ships. 

Now, the decision to use the LPD-17 (Amphibious Transport 
Dock ship) hull as a replacement for aging LSD vessels is a step 
toward greater affordability. It reduces design costs and extends se- 
rial production of a known hull. However, there are real doubts 
about the affordability of the future maritime prepositioning force, 
and I guess one signal of that is the fact that when the Office of 
Management and Budget (0MB) sent their 2010 revised guidance 
to the Pentagon on January 29th for preparation of the next budg- 
et, they actually suggested canceling the Maritime Prepositioning 
Ships for the future. 

I would be pleased to elaborate on my views concerning all these 
programs during the question and answer period and also any ad- 
ditional programs concerning aircraft that you are interested in 
bringing up or networks. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Thompson can be found in the 
Appendix on page 65.] 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you very much, sir. 

The chair now recognizes Mr. Ron O’Rourke. 

STATEMENT OF RONALD O’ROURKE, SPECIALIST IN NAVAL 
AFFAIRS, CONGRESSIONAL RESEARCH SERVICE 

Mr. O’Rourke. Chairman Taylor, Congressman Akin, distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee, thank you for the oppor- 
tunity to speak today on the future of the Navy. With your permis- 
sion, I would like to submit my statement for the record and sum- 
marize it briefly here. 
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Mr. Taylor. Without objection. 

Mr. O’Rourke. The future of the Navy is a topic with a lot of 
dimensions. So I tried to focus on some aspects that may be of par- 
ticular interest to the subcommittee. An initial point is that, given 
the long lives of Navy ships, many ships currently in service will 
still be in service 10 to 20 years from now. And so, in this sense, 
a part of the future Navy is already with us today. 

A second point is that the relatively low shipbuilding rate in re- 
cent years has increased the challenge of achieving and maintain- 
ing a 313-ship fleet. The shipbuilding rate has averaged about 5.4 
ships per year for the last 17 years. 

You can’t build ships at that kind of rate for that many years 
without getting behind the eight ball for achieving and maintaining 
a 313-ship Navy. Something like 12 ships per year will now be 
needed in coming years for a 313-ship fleet. 

A third point is that current technical trends in Navy acquisi- 
tions suggest that the future Navy will likely feature an increasing 
use of unmanned vehicles, networking capabilities and open archi- 
tecture computers and software, as well as ships with reduced crew 
sizes, integrated electric drive, common hull designs and compo- 
nents and increased modularity. 

The future Navy will also likely feature a continued necking 
down in aircraft types, models and series and possibly new types 
of weapons such as directed-energy weapons. 

Some think tanks have recently published proposals for future 
Navy ship force structure, and what is notable about these pro- 
posals is how they would take the Navy in different directions. 
What these proposals illustrate is how the Navy currently is at a 
decision point in terms of future mission priorities, and how choices 
about those mission priorities can lead to differing versions of the 
future Navy. 

To examine this issue, I organized potential future Navy oper- 
ations into four general categories using a scheme similar to one 
that I have presented at the Naval War College and the Center for 
Naval Analyses. 

One of these categories includes things like engagement and 
partnership-building operations, humanitarian assistance and dis- 
aster relief operations and maritime security operations. Another 
category includes counterterrorism and irregular warfare. A third 
concerns operations relating to larger scale conventional conflicts 
on the continental landmass, and the fourth category relates to 
countering improved Chinese naval forces. 

My testimony discusses how putting a planning emphasis on a 
given category can lead to investments in certain platforms and ca- 
pabilities. Policymakers can choose to emphasize any or all of these 
categories. In theory, these choices should reflect broader decisions 
about U.S. security strategy, and given resource constraints, the 
decision to place more emphasis on one category could require put- 
ting less emphasis on others. 

My statement also discusses some additional planning consider- 
ations including the importance of forward deployed presence as a 
planning metric. Maintaining forward deployments can be impor- 
tant or even critical to performing operations in all four categories. 
And maintaining such deployments can sometimes require having 
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more ships in inventory than might he required solely for combat 
operations. 

Finally, my statement discusses a number of shipbuilding issues 
relating to the future Navy. One of these concerns how potential 
changes in the aircraft carrier force level goal might affect the 
schedule for procuring future carriers. A second issue concerns re- 
ported potential out-year reductions in attack submarine procure- 
ment. 

A third issue concerns the potential viability of a CG(X) (cruiser) 
program of eight ships procured at a rate of one ship every three 
years, which is an option the Navy reportedly has considered. A 
fourth issue concerns the future procurement of destroyers where 
OSD’s position of ambiguity from last year has recently changed to 
a position that might be called modified ambiguity. 

And a fifth issue concerns whether procurement of LCSs should 
be supplemented with procurement of other smaller surface com- 
batants. My statement also discusses shipbuilding issues such as 
amphibious and maritime prepositioning ships and the possibility 
of building ships with extensive growth margins so that they might 
be easily backfitted later on with significant amounts of additional 
weapons and sensors. 

The main point I want to leave you with is that the Navy in com- 
ing years can go in various directions depending on choices that are 
made about how much emphasis to place on preparing for various 
kinds of operations. An absence of clear decisions on planning pri- 
orities could result in a Navy that muddles along with no clear 
focus and potentially inadequate capabilities for performing certain 
desired missions. 

Without a clear sense of priorities, program decisions might be 
made more by budget drills and Navy plans and programs could be 
subject to repeated shifts as successive Navy leaders link their own 
interpretations to an unclear list of operational priorities. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my opening remarks, and I will be 
happy to answer any questions the subcommittee may have. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. O’Rourke can be found in the Ap- 
pendix on page 77.] 

Mr. Taylor. The chair thanks the gentleman. 

We now recognize our ranking member, Mr. Akin, for five min- 
utes. I am sorry, Mr. Akin, unlimited time for the ranking member. 

Mr. Akin. I will try to take that in advisement. Thank you, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The first question I have, I guess, is a really basic one. I asked 
it to another panel of witnesses, and they didn’t really answer the 
question. So I thought I would try it on you, and that is, particu- 
larly, this was in light of the DDG situation, but is the purchasing 
strategy, which I just recently found out was pretty much dictated 
by Goldwater-Nichols, where the Navy sets the requirements and 
then different people in acquisition basically work with a contractor 
to build something. 

Is that a good way overall to be acquiring ships, or is that proc- 
ess mechanically somewhat structurally not as good as it should 
be? And I am asking the question coming as an outsider but many 
years ago working for IBM, and we used to manage projects. 
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And one of the very single first rule is, if you have got a project 
that is a priority, you put one person in charge of it, and you put 
your finger in their belly button and say, “Look, here is the deal, 
you are going to have this much money and this is what the prod- 
uct is going to have to look like, and we are going to hold you ac- 
countable for making that work.” 

What I saw here on the DDG was that it looked like somebody 
had shot a rudder out from under a ship and it was kind of wan- 
dering around. So my question to you is, structurally, is that proc- 
ess in need of repair, first question. 

Dr. Thompson. I would like to respond first by making two 
points: First of all, my recollection is that when the Goldwater- 
Nichols legislation was passed, we had a handful of programs that 
had major cost overruns, schedule problems, or technical hurdles. 
Near as I can tell, they almost all do now. 

So I would have to conclude that if the purpose was to reform 
and make more efficient the acquisition process, it has failed. It 
certainly has managed to increase the number of parking spaces at 
the Pentagon, but whether it has increased the number of weapons 
systems or the efficiency with which they are fielded, I think is ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

The second point I would like to make is, you know, I normally 
don’t focus on Navy. I normally focus on aerospace and networks. 
What I have noticed though is that across all the war-fighting com- 
munities and across all the services, we have a system where there 
are simply too many players. 

It starts at the requirements level, and it ends up at the user 
level, but so many people at each stage in the process are partici- 
pating in the concept of operations, the selection of the contractor, 
the definition of the operational requirements that it is impossible 
to field anything that is cheap. 

It doesn’t matter how simple the original concept is, whether it 
is boots or bullets. It is going to end up more expensive than if IBM 
had built it. 

Mr. Akin. Excuse me, I made a little Freudian slip here. I was 
talking about LCS and not DDG. I am sorry. 

Dr. Thompson. Well, I can be more specific on that. In the case 
of the Littoral Combat Ship, what we have here is a very exciting 
idea, but it was an idea that was generated by the Navy under 
pressure from the Office of the Secretary of Defense to come up 
with neat ideas. They are known as transformational ideas. 

It may be a real breakthrough in naval warfare, but the way 
they tried to do it, the business plan, the going to the second-tier 
yards, the definition of all sorts of capabilities not previously resi- 
dent on frigates or other small warships, guaranteed there would 
be problems. 

Now, I actually think the program is not going that badly. But 
let’s face it, it is not going to come in at $220 million a copy, and 
I think the larger problem, which nobody has focused on yet, is 
that this is still a neat idea. We don’t know how it is going to do 
out in the Indian Ocean with four crews for every three ships, with 
40-knot fuel costs, you know, and all those other things that are 
associated like the modular mission packages. 
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The jury is still out on whether the concept will work. The boats 
aren’t bad for what we are trying to do, but whether they actually 
fit in well with our naval force structure and concept of operations, 
we won’t know that for a while. 

Admiral HOULEY. First of all, the thesis of your question com- 
pares IBM to the defense system, and for the very reason you 
pointed out. The direct answer to your question is the system that 
we have is lousy, and it has not worked very well, though well in- 
tended. 

And the reason that it can’t work very well is because there are 
too many cooks, and therein we are back to our acquisition reform. 
And I know you don’t want to spend the morning on this question, 
but the reason that it doesn’t work is not only because there are 
too many players, but because we are always trying to accomplish 
so many things at the same time. 

You will recall that Goldwater-Nichols was not terribly well re- 
ceived by the military services. We have since learned our manners 
as well as learned all of the good things that came from that ra- 
tionale. But when we were back in the process that we are in right 
now, the military kind of shut itself out of the debate and had to 
live with the results without being able to influence them. 

And every time you add somebody, even if it is somebody who is 
terribly well respected who can play with the, in this case, the re- 
quirements process, you are bound to be going in the wrong direc- 
tion. One of the points that Dr. Thompson made that is particularly 
important to remember is, as I said in my statement, there is lots 
of blame to go around about LCS, and that is a process that you 
all have probably spent a lot of time on already. 

But one of the things that was central to all of that is that the 
Navy saw that they had to do something. And so they went ahead 
and did something rather than determining what needed to be 
done and coming to you and to all of the other people in the process 
with an answer. 

So it kind of stunk, and it began there, and it just kept on going 
and unraveling, and it has not helped with more people. So I am 
back to the same thing. The direct answer to your question is, it 
is not helpful, and it is not good, although the intentions were hon- 
orable and indeed have probably given us many benefits. 

Mr. Akin. Well, I appreciate what you are saying, because I am 
of the opinion that you could take good people and put them in a 
bad system and you get bad results. And that can happen very eas- 
ily. That is why I am asking the very specific question about the 
structure of how we approach this. 

And I don’t think we should zing people for being future-thinking 
and saying, let’s get moving and let’s drive this process more rap- 
idly. But we have to know how we are doing that. But thank you, 
I was going to — Mr. O’Rourke. 

Mr. O’Rourke. Just a few additional points. It is worth remem- 
bering that the LCS program was pursued deliberately as one that 
would be done differently from the normal shipbuilding process. 
And so if there are problems in that program, they are not nec- 
essarily representative of problems in the larger process. 

In particular, the LCS program, I think, as just been alluded to, 
was pursued with a strong focus on reducing acquisition cycle time. 
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and so they were very interested in doing things very quickly, and 
that got them into a situation of concurrency between design and 
construction, which is one of the oldest no-no’s in defense acquisi- 
tion. And it led to a situation of haste makes waste. 

So there were problems in that program, but whether that says 
something necessarily about the default process for shipbuilding is 
less clear, because the LCS started off trying to do something dif- 
ferent in the first place. In terms of that general process, there is 
a couple points I can mention, and one has to do with requirements 
control, requirements discipline. 

And there was a period in the 1990s when the requirements po- 
lice, as it were in the Navy, which was a body called the Ship 
Characteristics Board or the Ship Characteristics Improvement 
Board, or the SCIB, was weakened or disestablished. 

And during that period of time, they were not there to police the 
requirements process for Navy ship designs, and there is at least 
one ship that was designed during that period, which some people 
have said suffered requirements growth because of the weakening 
or the disestablishment of the SCIB during that period. 

The Navy since that time has taken steps to reestablish that re- 
quirements police force under a different name and to apply it not 
only to shipbuilding but to aircraft and other acquisition as well. 
You raised the question of whether there should be stronger cen- 
tralized control, and I think that is a fair question. 

Because other observers have raised this issue as well, and when 
they do, they point to other examples of where the Navy has suc- 
cessfully pursued very complex and technical acquisition efforts be- 
cause there was centralized control. And the examples that are 
usually raised are the setup that we have for naval nuclear propul- 
sion, the Naval Reactors Office, the Special Systems Project Office, 
or SSP, that brought ballistic missiles into the Navy. 

And a third example that is sometimes raised is the rather cen- 
tralized control for the Aegis development program during the 
1970s and 1980s and into more recent years. Those setups are all 
somewhat different from one another, but they all featured strong 
control with ultimately direct accountability by one person at the 
top. 

But there is one other issue that I think is important in ship- 
building, which is that shipbuilding is a long-term process. It takes 
many years for a program to pan out. And so there is a long time 
between when somebody might make a promise about a ship- 
building program and when the results start coming in. 

And that raises the question of whether there should be some 
steps taken to make it more possible for somebody who makes a 
promise at the front end of the process to still be around at the 
back end of the process to be held accountable for it. 

And one option to do that would be to set up a director of ship- 
building with a very long tenure somewhat similar to what you 
have, for example, with the director of naval reactors (DONR). 
Now, there is pluses and minuses to the option of establishing of- 
fices with long tenures, and you would have to carefully think 
about that. 

But that is one option for getting at the issue of possibly making 
sure that if a promise is made about a shipbuilding program in 
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year (A) that that same person will still be there to be held ac- 
countable for that process years down the road when the return 
data starts to come in. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Barnett. If I could 

Mr. Akin. Do you want to do a fourth response, Mr. Chairman? 

Dr. Barnett. If I could just follow quickly with a historical note. 
I worked with Art Sybrowsky at the Naval War College during the 
time period where he dreamed up the LCS, and then I worked as 
an assistant with him in the Office of Force Transformation during 
the first two years of operation. 

I will tell you just as an historical note, which is important, I 
think, that what they were trying to do with LCS was to kind of 
break this mentality within the Navy that its ships were, in effect, 
sort of a glass jaw that if we lost one, it was catastrophic. 

Okay? So he was trying to introduce a fighter pilot mentality to- 
ward accepting more risks within the fleet. That is why they went 
for a small ship that would be close and operate in the littoral, ac- 
cept much higher levels of risk, and some of the original designs 
really focused on things like almost a command module that could 
eject like a fighter pilot ejects out of a plane. 

Okay? So the dream was to bring a much higher tolerance of 
risk, get much closer to the actual land security environment. What 
happened with that dream was that it was subjected to a system 
that purposely tries to drain all risk out of ship design. So it 
junked it up. It put all sorts of bells and whistles. The modularity 
was lost. All sorts of defensive measures and things that, kind of, 
codified the design made it stagnant and static were introduced 
over time. 

And my perception of that process, it is right out of Allen Drury’s 
novel, “The Pentagon,” which was about the creation of a landing 
craft air cushion (LCAC) during a crisis situation where the Navy 
wanted to dream up this new landing craft vehicle to deal with this 
crisis that was developing. 

And because the military kept adding all these bells and whis- 
tles, the machinery was never delivered. The war never happened, 
and the whole system kind of ground to a pointless halt. I saw that 
problem with the LCS. I thought it was a good attempt to move 
the Navy towards a different risk tolerance, and it failed because 
the system simply does not allow any sort of risk. 

Mr. Akin. Thank you very much, gentlemen. It has been very 
helpful. 

Mr. Taylor. I very much appreciate the gentleman’s comments. 
I would also remind the gentleman that one thing that we, as both 
congressmen and parents, can never tolerate is the thought of a 
disposable ship, because a disposable ship could lead to a dispos- 
able crew, and we are not going to have that. 

Dr. Barnett. Well, my argument, you know, it is similar to what 
the Army’s moved towards in terms of counterinsurgency. You ac- 
cept more tactical risk to garner more strategic gain. And 
Sybrowsky’s concern in that regard was that the Navy was, in ef- 
fect, pricing or risking itself out of utility or relevance, which is 
worse. 

Mr. Taylor. Thank you, Mr. Barnett. 
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The chair now recognizes the chairman of the Readiness Com- 
mittee, Mr. Ortiz. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much for appearing before our com- 
mittee this morning. I think we have had some wonderful testi- 
mony this morning. You know, yesterday, I had a hearing with 
Navy officials to discuss the shortfalls in Navy operations and 
maintenance (O&M) on the accounts for ship maintenance. 

And the impact of underfunding ship maintenance means a de- 
creased platform, life expectancy and decreased fleet readiness. 
Since each service is facing budget constraints, in your opinion, 
how can the Navy balance sustainment and maintenance cost with 
the acquisition of future platforms? 

Do you think acquisition reform is the answer to some of these 
problems that we have? Anybody that would like to. 

Dr. Thompson. Well, one of the things you can do. Congressman 
Ortiz, that we have not done well in the past is to build reliability 
and maintainability into the war-fighting system. Just to take a 
simple example, the way that we have designed the Virginia class 
attack submarines, there is no midlife refueling. It has got a life 
of the ship core. 

Because there is no midlife refueling, you have managed to keep 
it in service longer and save a lot of money that our other nuclear 
systems have to expend in order to stay operational for their full 
service life. So that would be a fairly large but kind of obvious ex- 
ample of how you can save money. 

The Littoral Combat Ship was actually designed with the notion 
of maintainability and readiness in mind. That is one of the rea- 
sons why there are actually four crews associated with each of the 
three ships. It allows you to turn the ship around faster. It allows 
you to get more productivity out of the vessel. So there is a lot of 
different ideas for doing that. 

But as Mr. O’Rourke said up front, it takes so long to implement 
these programs that, a lot of the time, the great ideas go off the 
track before we come to fruition. And in that regard, I would just 
like to go back to one thing I said in my opening remarks. 

The Littoral Combat Ship is not a failed program. We haven’t 
had enough time. It has only run half the length of a normal devel- 
opment program for a warship. So calling it failed now is really a 
prescription for wasting a ton of money and starting over with 
nothing to show for it. 

Mr. Ortiz. Yes, sir. 

Mr. O’Rourke. Just very quickly, the issue you are raising has 
been termed by others sometimes as the tension between current 
readiness and future readiness, current readiness being promoted 
through the maintenance of ships that you have; future readiness 
being prepared for by the ships that you are building for the fu- 
ture. And that is an ongoing tension within the Navy’s budget right 
now. 

My sense is that the Navy believes that they must pay a certain 
amount of priority to maintaining the ships that they have, espe- 
cially since we are in the midst of two wars right now, and that 
can come at the expense of the shipbuilding budget, which supports 
future readiness. 
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And there is one other tension as well: One way that you can 
help to reduce the competition between these two things is to build 
future ships, as Loren mentioned, so that they require less mainte- 
nance during their life cycles. And that can mean building the 
ships with higher quality materials or more ruggedness in their 
structure. 

And the irony there is that taking steps to do that in a ship’s 
design can actually make it more expensive to procure. So as we 
look at the idea of trying to reduce the cost of shipbuilding, we 
need to remember that there can be a cost down the road for reduc- 
ing a ship’s procurement cost, because it can have the effect of in- 
creasing the amount of maintenance that that ship might need to 
receive over its life cycle. And that would add to this continuing 
tension between current and future readiness. 

Admiral HouLEY. One comment that I would add to this discus- 
sion, and I agree with what has been said thus far, is the area that 
you are looking into or were discussing yesterday, I dare say will 
never disappear from the agenda over the next 500 years. 

But I think it is fair to say that the issue of apparent under- 
funding of operation and maintenance, which always seems to show 
up during the year as we run into successive problems that may 
or may not have been foreseen. Our ability to deal with those prob- 
lems and the number that we have that should have been antici- 
pated, I think has actually gotten better over the years. 

And if we can certainly not ignore that problem because nobody 
knows better than you the number of dollars that are involved 
here. It is huge. So it is a lucrative and important target to spend 
time on, but I think that the abuses and the problems are the ones 
that have gotten heavy emphasis here already this morning, acqui- 
sition reform, requirements reform, better discipline and account- 
ability so that we have as much confidence as we can, given that 
we are dealing with human beings as well as ships, that we are 
policing or managing our meager resources as well as we reason- 
ably can. 

My hats are off to the Navy. I think they are doing a better job 
since I left than they were when I was there. 

Mr. Ortiz. Just one short question. You know, we talked about 
a new ship comes out, either we put too much technology, too much 
equipment or we don’t put enough, and it goes back to that $1 bil- 
lion ship that run aground and hit a coral reef. Did we have the 
right equipment? 

I mean, I just cannot understand. I was in the Army. I was not 
in the Navy, so I don’t understand much of the Navy. I am learning 
with my chairman here. But I would think that when you build a 
ship that is going to cost taxpayers $1 billion, that you would have 
the right technology so you won’t run aground or hit a coral reef. 

I mean 

Admiral HouLEY. You know, no one knows better than us that 
have done this that no matter how good your training is and how 
good your selection is of people, and you know what wonderful peo- 
ple we have. I mean, they are not just dedicated; they are really, 
really smart people. But periodically, and once again, this com- 
mittee gets lots of focus on this, periodically, somebody goes out 
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there and does something that you just can’t believe how bad it 
was. 

I mean, sometimes when you unravel all the facts, you tend to 
find some extenuating circumstances, but more often, the more 
careful you look, you wonder where did we go wrong? Not where 
did the captain go wrong, but where did we go wrong? And I am 
afraid it is human nature. 

What you get out of this is exactly what you put into it, and that 
is a series of fleet commanders and Chiefs of Naval Operations 
(CNOs) who always emphasize the enormous and importance of in- 
vestment and the training side of what we do to limit those kinds 
of things. Whether it is the loss of an F—22 or wrecking, as you say, 
a multi-billion dollar warship, those things happen. 

And we can’t legislate against them. We can just very carefully 
examine what the lessons are to be learned. I am very proud of my 
association with the nuclear program, and one of the things that 
I am proudest of is Admiral Rickover’s insistence on the importance 
of training to the point of tediousness and certainly aggravation in 
the interest of making sure that we don’t make mistakes in the 
areas we can. 

So I don’t think there is a good answer to your very, very good 
question that it is going to make you feel better. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you so much. 

Dr. Barnett. I would add — there is an inherent tension between 
the Navy’s desire to maintain its utility and to promote its utility 
as a node within a network force that projects combat power. So 
there is the desire to put a lot of technology on these platforms. 
There is tension between that and the Navy’s more prosaic role as 
a networker with other navies and other coast guards around the 
world. 

And so it has a lot to do with your definition of the maritime se- 
curity threat. Do you want to emphasize the very high technology, 
the possibilities of very high technology, high-end combat scenarios, 
or do you see more of the problem being kind of basic maritime 
governance? 

And when you junk up those forces, those platforms to the point 
where we have a hard time even talking to some of these other na- 
vies around the world, because the disparity between our levels of 
technology and theirs are vast. 

You know, then I think, you know, we go too much in the role 
of preserving sort of our big scary leviathan force, and we kind of 
take us out of the role of that all important networking force where 
you see a world that really needs a lot of mentoring in terms of 
small navies that have very little governance capacity off their 
coast, and where there is a lot of environmental damage and piracy 
and illegal movements of goods and so forth. 

So it is a tough tradeoff, but I think we have to see the Navy 
move more in the direction of administering to the system rather 
than kind of slavishly make any effort to remain relevant in high- 
end war-fighting scenarios. 

Mr. Ortiz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taylor. The chair thanks the gentleman. 

Admiral Houley. One of our continual frustrations, since the 
number of you who have touched on the LCS program, and I am 
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calling on your expertise here, what I think I see are the people 
that the superintendent of shipbuilding will look at a set of plans, 
will go on that vessel and basically, just make sure that the plans 
are followed. 

What I don’t see, and I wish I saw, and that is why I am asking 
for your advice here, is someone in the superintendent of 
shipbuilding’s office who looks at that as it is being built and turns 
to the shipbuilder and says, “There is a better way to do this; there 
is a better machine out there,” where we can get more ships for our 
dollars. 

I mean, we have right off the bat an inherent conflict. The ship- 
builder wants to make the most money per ship. We want to get 
the most ships we can get for the money we have, and what I don’t 
see the superintendent of shipbuilding is that person who is prod- 
ding the builder to get better at what he does. 

I am going to ask you for another list of people who could inform 
this committee how we can best accomplish that goal, because hav- 
ing got rid of the lead systems integrators, we are going to have 
to bring that back in-house, and we want to empower the people 
who have that job working for our Nation to get the most ships per 
dollar. 

We want to find those people, and I want you to help me find 
them. 

With that, the chair recognizes the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. 
Wittman. 

Mr. Wittman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Gentlemen, thank you 
so much for joining us today. We appreciate you bringing your ex- 
pertise to us and allowing us to ask you some questions. We really 
appreciate that. 

I want to refer in general back to January 2009, when the Navy 
announced a decision to home-port a nuclear carrier at Mayport 
Naval Station in Florida. And Mayport’s never home-ported a nu- 
clear-powered carrier, and we are told that the military construc- 
tion price tag will be $456 million plus a one-time maintenance cost 
of $85 million and a $24 million cost in personnel change of station. 
That is $565 million total. 

Additionally, the Navy estimates that it will cost $25.5 million in 
annual recurring costs compared to keeping a carrier in Norfolk. 
This is due to the recurring cost of base operating support, 
sustainment, restoration, modernization costs, travel and per diem 
for transient maintenance labor. 

And I am just trying to understand all this in context and want 
to get your thoughts on this. If you could help me maybe under- 
stand how maintenance and readiness might be conducted on an 
aircraft carrier should one move to Florida as an element of the 
fourth fleet. 

And in your knowledge of this decision making, do you think the 
right people were consulted on the maintenance impacts of this ar- 
rangement during the Navy’s decision-making process? And will 
the Navy be able to do or perform all the required maintenance 
work in Mayport, or will a Mayport home-ported carrier still need 
to travel to Norfolk for certain maintenance work? 

Admiral HOULEY. I think that question, I would be much more 
comfortable addressing in the Officer’s Club than I am in a hearing 
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in this building. No one appreciates better than a congressman 
that the question you just asked is a business question, a military 
question, and a political question. 

And the answer, clearly, changes depending on what your focus 
is. If my major concern were jobs in Florida, then obviously, my an- 
swer would be significantly different than as a former naval officer 
responsible for being able to add and subtract over whatever ac- 
counts I was responsible for at the time, the answer is pretty sim- 
ple, you stay in Norfolk and don’t complicate the problem, espe- 
cially with the nuclear propulsion plant issues that are quickly 
raised. 

But I don’t think that I am qualified to answer, or to address 
maybe is a better way to put it, the question, because I am not in 
full possession of all of the considerations. The simple, easy naval 
answer from a blue suiter, I think, more often than not, would be 
to please you at the expense of Mr. Florida. 

But I don’t presume to be able to balance all of these pressures. 

Dr. Thompson. You know, I think it is not a hard tradeoff to 
make. I can’t imagine any set of circumstances in which it would 
be cost effective to move a nuclear aircraft carrier back to Mayport, 
or to Mayport. I can’t imagine any set of circumstances, unless our 
working assumption is that Norfolk won’t be there in 10 years. 
Other than that, it makes no economic sense. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Mr. O’Rourke. 

Mr. O’Rourke. As you know, I maintain a Congressional Re- 
search Service (CRS) report on this issue, and it presents both 
sides without making a recommendation since CRS reports don’t do 
that. But to answer your narrower question of where will the main- 
tenance take place, as you know, the military construction 
(MILCON) for that proposed move includes the construction of a 
nuclear maintenance facility. 

So some forms of maintenance on the ship, up to a certain level, 
would be conducted in the Mayport home port. But if the ship were 
to need depot-level maintenance, if it needed to go into a shipyard 
for higher levels of maintenance, then the ship, presumably, would 
travel back to Virginia for that. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Just to put in perspective to the whole issue about 
maintenance. You know, the Navy has recently suspended their 
ship maintenance due to funding shortfalls, and it is unfunded 
budget requirements of 2009 are at 4.6 billion, and the sea service 
has a backlog of nearly 800 million in unfunded modernization and 
restoration projects at its four nuclear-capable shipyards. 

And, you know, putting in perspective, again, I am going to ask 
this not from a political standpoint but purely from an analytical 
standpoint. Given these funding requirements, it would appear 
that spending more money to duplicate a maintenance capability 
there in Mayport, would only exacerbate the woes that exist right 
now. 

And do you feel that this is actually a good decision in light of 
those current conditions that we are having to deal with? Or do you 
believe that there might be a better way to pursue this to make 
sure the capability exists? But also, when we are looking at porting 
decisions, should those elements be kept in mind with that current 
backlog? 
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Dr. Thompson. If I could offer a pointed albeit academic response 
to that, in preparing my opening remarks, I looked at the CBO 
study of how much money we are going to be spending this year. 
It is $1.85 trillion above and beyond what we are going to be taking 
in. That works out to $5 billion a day in deficit, or as I said, about 
$400 million during the time that we are having this hearing. 

In those sorts of circumstances, to waste money, which is what 
this is, waste money on something that is not germane to the 
Navy’s war-fighting capability simply guarantees that the size of 
the fleet and its capabilities will diminish at a faster pace in the 
future. 

Mr. WiTTMAN. Mr. O’Rourke. 

Mr. O’Rourke. In my report, I do get at this issue, which is sort 
of the bottom-line issue. It concerns the strategic benefit that might 
accrue from moving the carrier down to Mayport and how that 
measures up against other strategic benefits that might be pro- 
duced by spending that money in other ways. 

For policymakers, I think that is the bottom-line question. You 
can spend the money to move the carrier down to Mayport, and the 
Navy will tell you that that generates certain strategic advantages 
as they see it in terms of dispersing the home-porting arrange- 
ments for carriers on the East Coast. And then it would become an 
issue of coming to a judgment on what is the value of that strategic 
dispersion as the Navy presents it versus the potential value of 
spending that money in other ways. 

And that is the question for policymakers. 

Mr. Taylor. Chair thanks the gentleman from Virginia. 

We now recognize the gentleman from Connecticut, Mr. Court- 
ney, for five minutes. 

Mr. Courtney. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and as you said in 
your opening remarks, and obviously, we have got a budget that is 
coming out in May, which the content of this hearing is going to 
be very helpful. In addition to that, we are also looking at another 
quadrennial defense review that is beginning the process right 
now. 

In the last review, the number of attack submarines that was 
pegged was 48, and I just was wondering whether the witnesses 
had any opinions about whether or not that number should change, 
stay the same? Mr. O’Rourke’s report mentioned that there is some 
discussion about reducing the fleet size down to 40. 

So obviously, this issue is going to be swirling around out there, 
and maybe starting with you, Mr. Thompson, and going across. 

Dr. Thompson. Congressman, I believe that on that on the glide 
path we are on, we are actually headed for not more than about 
41 circa 2028. Electric Boat built those Los Angeles class attack 
subs so efficiently back in the 1970s and 1980s that they all retire 
very quickly going into the next two decades, and that has the con- 
sequence of reducing our attack sub numbers well below 48. 

You know, we skipped six years in the 1990s with no construc- 
tion. I guess that was the switch over from Seawolf to what we now 
call the Virginia class, and then we delayed ramping up the con- 
struction of the Virginia class. It is not until 2011 that we get to 
two a year. I am not sure we are ever going to build them at three 
a year. 
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So, although the lowest number I have heard the Joint Staff say 
was prudent was 48, we are actually headed for a considerably 
lower number. At the very least, we have to produce two a year, 
but anybody who suggests doing anything less than that is really 
putting our intelligence gathering capabilities and our undersea 
warfare capabilities at risk. 

Admiral HOULEY. When I retired from active duty, the number 
was 75, plus or minus a couple. That is still my favorite number. 
So you can take that one and put it wherever it deserves to be. I 
said in my opening remarks that to me the most important thing 
is what has already been accomplished, and that is the multi-year 
capability. 

We all know those submarines are terribly expensive. They too 
take a lot of time to build. And with that multi-year procurement 
and a level of two a year, you never get to a number a submariner 
likes or even a strategic thinker likes. But all of these things have 
to be considered in the same light that you all look at them. 

There is a whole Navy here, not just a submarine Navy. You are 
all more than well aware of the issues involved with procurement 
if the numbers drop too low. Not only do you start paying way too 
much money for things, but in some cases, you have problems get- 
ting them at all. And given that all of our nuclear shipbuilding is 
wrapped up in two classes of ships, the amount of business that we 
do is pretty limited. 

So I think that it is good to have a number, and it is good for 
these studies to continue and they never stop. They are done by 
friends; they are done by foes depending on what your definition 
of either is. And they do illuminate the issues and bring them up 
to date. But I think we kind of are where we are. 

And if we have the ability to sustain two a year, then we can 
argue about a lot of other things. We have got a new class of ships 
we are going to have to eventually build. That is going to be an- 
other big challenge for you all as well as for the Navy and strategic 
thinkers. It is just going to get tougher and tougher. 

And, to me, I like where we are not because it gets us to the 
right number of submarines, but it provides a line of defense for 
the moment, at least, which I am sure will be reviewed. 

Dr. Barnett. I am generally comfortable with the glide path that 
we are currently on. I don’t have a real problem with us going from 
48 to the low 40s. Two things I like to cite, you know, historically, 
the utility of submarines in my mind has decreased fairly dramati- 
cally over the last six decades. 

There hasn’t been a major submarine battle since the Second 
World War. There has been five torpedoes fired in two incidences 
in the last six plus decades. Yes, we are seeing certain countries 
in an anti-access strategy reach for cheap asymmetrical capabilities 
in terms of diesel submarines. You know, if we are really worried 
about that, my answer is not to come up with a highly techno- 
logical answer for that. 

My answer is simply to symmetricize the situation. I mean, for 
us to get in the business of building simple, cheap diesel sub- 
marines and meeting that threat head-on if we really seriously con- 
sider that a big threat. And whenever I hear surveillance issues, 
underwater capabilities of submarines, I tend to think that is over- 
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valued. I don’t see that much utility in building submarines for 
surveillance reasons. 

Dr. Thompson. Could I comment on that? I think the problem 
the undersea warfare community has is that much of what it does 
is not in the public domain. And so we are left guessing about pre- 
cisely how the submarines are being used. The fact of the matter 
is that most of the mission days are spent on intelligence gath- 
ering. 

And that doesn’t necessarily mean looking for submarines. It also 
means doing signals intelligence collection for long periods of time, 
covertly, off the coast of places like Syria, China, Iran and so on. 
Now, the Navy’s never going to talk about that in public. But to 
suggest that the reason why we can safely go to the low 40s is be- 
cause we don’t use a lot of torpedoes anymore is kind of missing 
the point about why we buy submarines in the first place. 

Dr. Barnett. Again, my follow would be that there is a tendency 
to sell the secrecy argument and the value of what we get from 
that intelligence gathering. I think the question has to be asked 
whether we need $2 billion undersea platforms to gather that intel- 
ligence. Or whether there are other means that are equally applica- 
ble that give us a large array of capabilities over the long term. 

Dr. Thompson. I guess the next step is to cut the number of im- 
agery satellites and signals intelligence satellites too since those 
are secret also. 

Dr. Barnett. No, no. It is a question of bouncing between those 
two. I would much rather see my money go into that kind of capa- 
bility than 

Mr. Taylor. Gentlemen 

Dr. Barnett [continuing]. Buying submarines. 

Mr. Taylor. We gave the chairman of Readiness, out of respect, 
a bit more than five minutes, but you are fairly new here, we can’t 
do that. 

The gentleman from California, Mr. Hunter. Five minutes. 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. This has been a fan- 
tastic panel. First of all, I would like to comment on Dr. Barnett’s 
comments on the Navy’s risk and relevance. I think when you see 
boxers going at it, each boxer stays out of distance, out of reach 
until he wants to strike, and then he moves in. 

I think in order to stay relevant, I am Marines, this is easy to 
say, but you have to be willing to close with the enemy and take 
them on. That is why I think the LCSs are important, and being 
able to move them. 

What I would like to hear your opinion on is on our over-the-ho- 
rizon capability with the Marine Corps and our ability to breach a 
country, basically, breach a country, build a beachhead and invade 
if we had to with something such as the expeditionary fighting ve- 
hicle. Do you see a need for that in the future? 

Dr. Barnett. In general, I don’t see a rising requirement for 
forcible entry amphibious from the sea. 

Mr. Hunter. You didn’t call me general; you are saying in gen- 
eral? 

Dr. Barnett. I said in general. 

Mr. Hunter. Oh, good. I thought you — I am a captain. Okay, 
good. 
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Dr. Barnett. Well, my role is to call everybody general or admi- 
ral, because it usually flatters. But I don’t see a rising requirement 
there. You know, in general, I think most of the places we are 
going to access are going to be permissive in terms of entry. And 
most of our problems are going to be encountered once we get 
there. 

So I am more interested in fortifying the Marines on an indi- 
vidual basis than I am seeking the technological solutions for how 
they enter in any situation. 

Dr. Thompson. You know, I remember in August of 2001, a re- 
porter asked me whether we would be in a land war in Asia any 
time in the next 10 years, and I said, “No, we are not going to be 
in a land war in Asia any time in the next 10 years.” And sure 
enough, I was right. We were in two land wars in Asia within three 
years. 

It is not possible to know the future. And, you know, you get into 
problems like DDG-1000 or into questions about LCS if you key 
your capability too closely to the threat that is preoccupying you at 
a particular time. You really have to build multi-mission capabili- 
ties that are flexible, versatile because the threats change, espe- 
cially now. 

Given that, the notion that the Marine Corps is going to spend 
the next 10 or 20 or 30 years trying to get ashore in vehicles like 
the Amphibious Assault Vehicle (AAV) is really a pretty tenuous 
war-flghting concept. Now, I understand that the view today is that 
we are going to use rotorcraft for the most part to go over the 
beach, but you still need a vehicle that can get ashore. 

And while the cost of the expeditionary flghting vehicle has gone 
up considerably, the program is actually doing quite well since it 
was restructured. I always ask people when they say, “Should we 
kill it,” is “Well, what is your alternative?” I don’t see any alter- 
native. 

Mr. O’Rourke. I think it is also worth noting that independent 
of the idea of doing forcible entry, amphibious ships are increas- 
ingly recognized as having value and performing many of the other 
kinds of operations that I mentioned in my testimony earlier in- 
cluding humanitarian assistance and disaster relief, engagement 
and partnership building and maritime security operations. 

So, even if you were to discount the idea of doing large landings 
ashore in a nonbenign setting, you might still wind up deciding 
that you need a signiflcant number of amphibious ships for these 
other kinds of missions. 

Admiral HOULEY. I strongly agree with Mr. O’Rourke’s comment 
there. And while as a submariner my testimony about vehicles is 
worthless, the one thing that ties most of what we have talked 
about today together is the fact that no matter what you believe 
in terms of the ordering of threats in the future, the fact that they 
will be all over the globe is not up for debate. 

And the fact that whether you are looking at aircraft carriers or 
whether you are looking at amphibious ready groups or whether 
you are looking at the helicopters that were briefly mentioned here, 
all of those things are part of what the Navy does. 

And our case for ourselves may change in terms of the impor- 
tance of this, that, or the other thing, but the importance of the 
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Marine capability to be moved to deal with whatever it is that we 
are trying to deal with, that case will not be subject to much criti- 
cism or question. 

So it is perfectly worth having discussions about vehicles, which 
unfortunately, I can’t help with. But I am really enamored with the 
fact that the cases for expeditionary forces seem to be increasing 
rapidly rather than decreasing, even though the scenarios may be 
something to have a debate about. 

Dr. Barnett. I also agree with the notion that amphibious ships 
are highly useful for that kind of lower end, less forcible entry kind 
of situations, which I think will proliferate, and I see other powers 
reaching for that kind of tool kit as well. So I see them responding 
to the environment, and I see us responding to the environment by 
maintaining certain numbers in that regard. 

I don’t advocate worrying too much about the forcible aspect of 
it, but I do see a lot 

Mr. Hunter. Thank you, doctor. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Taylor. The chair thanks the gentleman. 

We have been called to the floor for what is probably going to be 
seven votes. Another committee has scheduled this room starting 
shortly after 12. So we are going to recognize Ms. Pingree for the 
last set of questions. 

I would ask that our panel, and again, I very much appreciate 
you being here. I hope you appreciate for a change that this was 
actually a hearing. You all did most of the talking. And I think 
that was a welcome change from what often happens in this room. 

So we are going to recognize Ms. Pingree. We are going to en- 
courage each of the members who did not get a chance to submit 
questions for the record. 

The chair now recognizes Ms. Pingree for five minutes. 

Ms. Pingree. Thank you, Mr. Chair. And I appreciate the fact 
that you don’t have a lot of time to answer our questions, and my 
colleagues want to get to a vote. And so I will try to be brief here 
on something that clearly is complicated issue. 

As you can see, I am down here in the row with the freshman. 
And so I am a newly elected member from a district where ship- 
building is of critical importance, and we have had a longstanding 
relationship with the decisions that are made by the Navy. 

So my two questions, which are kind of broad, and you may say 
that you want to get back to me or talk to me at a future moment. 
One, I think, is for Mr. O’Rourke. You know, it would be very help- 
ful to me, and perhaps this is an entire separate hearing, but to 
really understand factually what the differences are between the 
DDG-1000 and the 51. 

You know, that comes up even though that is not what the topic 
of the hearing is today, many of you have made recommendations 
around this. This is clearly a change here in the direction that the 
Navy is taking. 

And I think I need a better understanding of whether this is all 
about the budget and the concerns that are being raised around 
that or how that will substantially change what we are going about 
doing. 
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Maybe kind of blended together here, and again, I understand 
these are broad, complex topics. But for Rear Admiral Houley, and 
you discussed this a little bit, but, you know, it is very hard to un- 
derstand as a newcomer to this process why the major shifts hap- 
pen in the Navy strategy around their ability to sort of plan for the 
future of what is best to build for the Navy, how we could have 
come to this point of making such a dramatic shift after going 
down one path. 

And again, I understand that we are all dealing with budget con- 
straints that we have to be honest in our assessment of what it 
really costs in the future, but why does the Navy seem to be in- 
capable of planning for future budgeting and unable to understand 
or at least face what future costs are going to be when they are 
making these major decisions about what we are going to be build- 
ing? 

I know a couple of you mentioned at some point, the importance 
of preserving an industrial base, and for me, looking at this, not 
just someone who is deeply concerned about the workers in our dis- 
trict but also someone who wants to make sure that, in the future, 
we have good shipbuilders who are ready to go and good yards with 
the capacity to build them. 

It seems increasingly difficult to make these kinds of changes, 
and you know, why does that happen? 

Admiral HoULEY. Let me be mercifully brief, mercifully sim- 
plistic and, therefore, give you a really lousy but very straight- 
forward answer. There is an analogy here between the Seawolf 
submarine and the submarines that we are now building, the Vir- 
ginia class. 

The overall criticism was that we were building in Seawolf, a 
ship that was overly complex, overly capable and, therefore, by def- 
inition, overly expensive for the threat as projected by anybody. 

Everybody thinks DDG-1000 would be a marvelous ship and a 
great credit to the Navy, but we would only be able to build a few 
of them. We would have to go through a nightmare of lessons to 
be learned before we ever got to that point, and in the end, the 
number of ships that we would add to the Navy would be contin- 
ually smaller than the number we are taking out in old age. 

We can’t afford it. Now, I am not going to even touch the com- 
ment about why is the Navy incapable, because I don’t agree with 
the premise of the question. These things are not simple, and some- 
times, naval leadership has to do what the country or the Congress 
expects them to do. Sometimes we even have to do things we don’t 
agree with. But that is part of what we do for a living. 

I am not trying to suggest here that I think the CNO has been 
told, “You can’t ask for the DDG-1000.” I don’t think that is the 
case, but I think that it is his measured wisdom that that is not 
in the best interest of the Navy given the overall shipbuilding situ- 
ation, which we have tried to address here. 

Now, that is not a complete answer to your question, which as 
you said, it is a 45-day question, and 

Mr. Taylor. Ms. Pingree? We are down to two minutes before we 
vote. So 

Mr. O’Rourke. Congresswoman, just very quickly 
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Mr. Taylor. Mr. O’Rourke. I have really got to gavel you, but if 
you want to carry on this conversation privately, I would appre- 
ciate that. 

Thank you very much, Ms. Pingree. 

[Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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The Hearing will come to order. 

Good morning. Today the subcommittee meets in open session to explore future naval 
capabilities and force structure. Today’s hearing is rather unique for this subcommittee. We 
typically are addressing the budget request directly, or conducting oversight on troubled 
programs. Today we have the opportunity to discuss alternate visions of the roles and missions 
of the U.S. Navy and U.S. Marine Corps with a distinguished p^el of witnesses. 

Today’s witnesses have not been hand-picked to present any particular position on force 
structure requirements. The subcommittee has been particularly careful to not guide or steer the 
witnesses’ testimony. Our panel was selected by their expertise in strategic analysis along with 
widespread admiration for their pervious published work. In until I read their prepared 
testimony prior to this hearing I had no idea what any of them might say. 

And that is exactly the type of hearing that the Ranking Member and I wanted to have. 
Sometimes I feel that we get too focused here in Congress on budget requests and specific 
acquisition programs and fail to stand back and look at the big picture to verify that the overall- 
strategy of the Navy supports the nation’s needs. 

Our Navy has evolved over the years to compliment the national strategy, and this was true long 
before we used terms like “nationd strategy”. Our first Navy w^ a commerce protection force, 
not a global power force. President Teddy Roosevelt ^d the Great White Fleet brou^t our 
nation into preeminence on the world stage as a naval power, a power that was centered on 
battleships. World War II changed the view of Seapower to the carrier battle group and the 
dominance of air power, and wiio knows what the next 30 yeare will bring. I hope our witnesses 
will share their views on the future force and the challenges th^ force may face. 

The fact of the matter however is that within a few weeks the Department of Defense will send 
over the budget request with a detailed plan for the construction of naval vessels and aircraft. 
This subcommittee will need to analyze that request in a short period of time and make 
recommendations to the full committee and then the House for acceptance or modification. That 
is why a hearing such as diis is so useful; listening to varying opinions always helps the final 
decision pr(x:ess. 

We have a very distinguished panel with us today. Mr. O’Rourke is no stranger to this 
subcommittee and we routinely rely on his counsel during our yearly budget deliberations. Dr. 
Thompson from the Lexington Institute is widely regarded as an expert in naval affairs and he 
has published extensively on maritime topics. RADM Houley is a retired submarine officer who 
has commanded at the Ship, Squadron, ^d Group level along with tours in the Pentagon crafting 
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Naval strategy. I recommend his recent article in the U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings magazine 
for a detailed analysis of naval roles and missions. Dr. Barnett is a widely published author and 
speaker, who led a transformation in Pentagon thinking with his first book “The Pentagon’s New 
Map; War and Peace in the 2T* Century”. 

I would like to thank all the witness for appearing with a special thanks to Dr. Barnett for coming 
from out of town. 

I look forward to the discussion today. Without objection it is the Chairs opinion that due to the 
broad topic today and the probability that the witnesses will have slightly different viewpoints 
the subcommittee should relax the normal rules for questioning and allow dialogue between 
Members and allow follow up questions from any Member present, without the loss of time. 

1 would now like to recognize my friend from Missouri, the Ranking Member of this 
subcommittee, Congressman Todd Akin. 
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Akin Opening Statement for Hearing on Emerging Threats to U.S. IMavai Forces Si Future 
Force Paradigms for the United States Navy and Marine Corps 


Washington, D.C. - U.5. Rep. Todd Akin {R-MO), Ranking Member of the House Armed Services Subcommittee on 
Seapower and Expeditionary Forces, today released the following prepared remarks for the subcommittee's hearing on 
the emerging threats to naval forces and future force paradigms for the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps: 

"As i have begun to throw myself into this subcommittee's portfolio, i have found it very helpful to consider the big 
picture first, and only then assess the merits of any Individual program. Without a clear understanding of the world in 
which the Navy will operate in the coming years and the missions the Navy will likely be called upon to perform, how can 
we possibly put any procurement or research program into context? 

"It is useful, of course, to seek the Navy's opinion on these matters. It is clearly their responsibility to conduct future 
force planning, I had the opportunity to discuss some of these Issues at length with the Chief of Naval Operations this 
week, i am confident that from the CNO down, the Navy is actively attempting to adapt to changing threats, the 
diversity of threats, and to meet the challenges of their latest maritime strategy, which calls for the maritime services to 
forward deploy to sustain cooperative relationships with international partners in an attempt to deter conflict and 
support humanitarian efforts. 

"But any large institution has difficulty responding rapidly to changing threats and strategic objectives. This is 
particularly true for an organization, like the Navy, which relies on capital intensive equipment to execute Its mission. 
This problem can be compounded for large institutions that are unable to recognize—in real time— that their 
environment has changed, Sadly, such was the case with the Navy in 1941. The service, and the nation, had to come to 
grips with the power of the airplane as a naval weapon the hard way. 

"I believe that a similar paradigm shift may be underway and we should do our best not to be taken by surprise. This is 
why It Is also important for the subcommittee to hear from independent observers, such as yourselves, to seek your 
assessment of the significant changes to the external environment in which our sea services operate. We also seek your 
guidance as to the tough choices the services will have to make going forward. I have begun to explore these questions 
with some of your peers and am pleased to continue the process. 

"I hope this hearing wiil be a way for us to explore the constraints and assumptions that should frame any reasonable 
discussion about future force structure alternatives, as well as possible force size. I don't expect our witnesses to have 
exact answers. Rather, i hope you can offer suggestions about how we should evaluate recommendations that come to 
us via the fiscal year 2010 budget, the Naval Operating Concept, and the Quadrennial Defense Review. For example - 

• "Does the Navy remain more or less relevant over the next 25 years, given the United States' strategic 
objectives, anticipated global threats and balance of power? 


-more- 
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# "What is the role of hail mark systems In the future, such as the carrier, submarine, the surface combatant, the 
littoral Combat Ship, manned fighter aircraft, and amphibious assault vehicles? 


» "\A/hat is the role of emerging technologies, such as directed energy and unmanned vehicles, In the future force 

structure? 

» "How important is the role of information In the future and how should the Navy position itself to collect, 
analyze, disseminate, and deny its adversaries access to Information? 

■ "What are the primary steps the Navy must take to get control of the cost of shipbuilding or what changes need 
to be made to acquisition generally? 

• "Given the costs of shipbuilding, how does the Navy maintain a global presence and size itself for peacetime 
operations? Is it through ships or should It be through other platforms? 

"With those questions in mind, Mr. Chairman, I will conclude. Again, thank you for holding this hearing today. To our 
witnesses, i appreciate you being with us and truly look forward to our discussion." 

##### 
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Seapower 3-23-1240 

HOULEY Statement 3/26/09 

Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

I am honored to be asked to join this discussion, and I am well 
aware that most of you in this room have been considering force 
structure issues for many, many years. I also know it is easy to criticize 
any end result. I certainly have done so over my years of service. Let 
me first frame my remarks as follows: 


• I respect the fact that those in a position of active Navy leadership 
are better informed than me. I hope that none of my comments 
are interpreted as a challenge to the Navy's budget request. 

• I appreciate that every year brings new special circumstances. 
Obviously, this year is no exception and the remarkable economic 
situation makes your decisions all the more important. 

• While I know that a discussion of background material is 
extraneous here, and I have no desire to insult the wisdom of this 
group, I must apologize beforehand for repeating some obvious 
facts in this brief statement. 

The first is that the Navy's existing force level can be argued to be 
inadequate or barely adequate, but the oceans are vast; our position 
of leadership in the free world is clear; and the number of ships we 
have cannot logically be argued to be excessive. Second, since ship 
lifetimes can only be extended so far, we cannot solve our problems 
by painting over rust. Third, the mix of our ships can only be 
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changed very gradually, and any war or conflict will have to be faced 
with a "come as we are" force. 

No matter what the arguments may be concerning how to 
prioritize future threats, we cannot delay augmentation of our 
current fleet numbers or allow continuing deterioration of those 
numbers through inaction. 

Ship construction and modernization is but one of many issues. 
This Committee knows there is no magic out there, and I have none 
to offer. But some aspects of the Navy's challenges, as I see it, are 
quite clear. I have mentioned one: we have too few ships. 
Replacements are being built and commissioned at a slower rate 
than existing ships are being retired. Since nothing is cheap, what 
can be done? First, let's go back to those obvious facts I mentioned. 

CVNs (nuclear powered aircraft carriers) are more than the 
backbone and heart of the Navy. They forestall the need for access 
that can be denied us in many parts of the world for many of the 
scenarios we will continue to face. They are not only the first asset a 
President considers when faced with a military challenge, they are 
one of the few unquestioned resources our nation will require in the 
future. These ships are enormously expensive and take a long time 
to build, but they are the essence of force projection — the ultimate 
expeditionary force — and any math required for the Navy budget 
should begin with CVNs. I would spend my full five minutes on this 
point but it would be an insult to your intelligence. I have to say I am 
concerned about this topic. Carriers may be unassailable to budget 
cuts in my mind, but they are very expensive and there are a lot of 
important people who are desperately looking for money to fund 
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urgent priorities. This subcommittee has a better chance of 
protecting carriers than aimost any entity. Stand firm in protecting 
this priority! 

Moving on, as a iifetime submariner, I can only thank the 
Congress for its wisdom in permitting multi-year procurement of 
SSNs, perhaps the one step that will permit this nation to maintain a 
force level to execute their many missions with which this 
Committee has first hand familiarity. The retirement rate of these 
ships is frightening and you have already taken action to allow the 
Navy to do the right thing. Our submariners will always take good 
care of these versatile ships. 

Unfortunately, addressing naval challenges through new classes 
of ships carries a heavy price. Not only do they always cost more 
than predicted, no matter where the fault finger is pointed after the 
bill is added up, the money cannot be recaptured until we climb a 
long distance up the lessons learned curve. We must augment, not 
decrement, fleet size. Therefore I would emphasize these points: 

1. I recommend against additional DDGlOOOs, not because it 
will not be a fine ship, but it is too expensive, takes too long 
to build, and will inevitably lead to a lower total number of 
ships in our fleet — the one outcome we cannot permit. 

2. I recommend as many improved DDGSl's as we can afford. 
We know how to build them. The value for cost is high. The 
maintenance is affordable. And we know how and when to 
make improvements to them. 

3. Now, how about LCS? I used to have a nifty set of remarks 
appropriate only among retired admirals about how dumb 
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an idea this was. It was not helpful. But guess what? After 
everyone is done beating everyone else up over the 
excessive cost, lousy contractor performance; poor 
coordination; requirements creep; and so on, we finally got 
two hulls. LCS's will move toward a reasonable unit cost 
much faster than the next best idea out the chute. 
Essentially everyone agrees part of the Navy mix must 
include a lower end ship. Once we get these ships running 
right, the Navy will converge on the right combination of 
warfighting modules, and the ships will become workhorses 
that we can move around the world to address some of the 
U.S. naval presence requirements that do not require Battle 
Groups. I'm beginning to wish I had thought up the idea. 

In a recent article in Naval Institute Proceedings, written in 
collaboration with Rear Admiral Jim Stark, we made two points I 
would repeat here. The first dealt with the (Ship) Requirements 
Process where we talked about doing a better job of controlling 
the number of good ideas we would like to include in new ships. 
Adding promising technologies, more robust combat and C4I 
systems is tempting for obvious reasons, especially given the 
range of scenarios the ships may face. But at some point it is 
counterproductive to augmenting the number of ships in the 
navy. Scrubbing the requirements process is easier said than 
done, but the key is that once we reach our decision at the outset, 
we must have absolute control over subsequent changes to those 
requirements. In our opinion, the authority to approve such 
changes should be limited to the Secretary of the Navy, but the 
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important point here is to limit the number of requirements- 
driven change orders to ship construction costs. 

The second point deals with Marine Corps support. This 
mission is fundamental and none of the variety of military 
challenges of the past few years has changed that. The number 
and mix of vessels needed to provide the requisite lift for the 
Marines has changed in the past two decades. The ships have 
become larger, more expensive and more capable, while at the 
same time the number required has declined. Because 
amphibious ships are employed In combination, they should be 
judged on the capability of the expeditionary strike group or 
amphibious ready group as a whole rather than on the size and 
cost of individual units. This should be a less controversial aspect 
of the fleet numbers and mix issue than others. 

On the subject of acquisition reform, I know we all agree it is 
Important and we would like to address the problerhs and 
prescribe the right cures. I hope, however, that before we enact 
new layers of directives and legislation, that OSD, the Congress 
and others will talk to folks who have demonstrated real expertise 
In buying expensive, complicated products from major defense 
contractors. Expertise is established by records of personal 
accomplishments, not by the title on office doors. We cannot 
address acquisition reform by adding more rules and regulations, 
ostensibly to preclude repetition of past problems. Current 
regulations are excessive in number and in complication and are 
one of the sources of our problems, not a solution. We must 
avoid walking around the real problems and further complicating 
an already overly complex process. There are a lot of serious 
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minded men and women who have proved themselves in 
acquisition and business. Making the system work should be their 
challenge to address. 

You ladies and gentlemen are all students of history. So many 
of our nation's predecessors in friendly and not so friendly 
countries have encountered financial pressures akin to ours 
today. Slowly, they "saved" money by agreeing to fewer and 
fewer ships with less and less capability. Without apparently 
realizing they were doing so, these nations eventually gave up 
their ability to project power in a meaningful manner. Even when 
the lights go on and circumstances make it obvious that this has 
happened, they discover that to regain strength of this kind 
requires a reversal of policies that in the best of circumstances 
would take many years and be prohibitively expensive. We 
cannot afford to make this mistake. Our responsibilities are too 
great and there is no backup plan. This is why I believe that while 
your challenge is of great importance, it is not incredibly complex. 
We need augment our fleet in numbers and in capability and limit 
the introduction of new ship classes and big changes to the 
maximum degree possible. 


Thank you. 
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WILLIAM P. HOULEY 03/09 

Mr. Houley is a retired two-star Navy Admiral who is an Associate with The 
SPECTRUM Group, one of the premier consulting groups in the National Capitol Area, 
located in Alexandria, VA. He is also Project Manager for the Vinson Hall Campus 
Redevelopment. Vinson Hall is a not-for-profit retirement community in McLean VA. 

Nfc. Houley graduated from Phillips Academy (Andover) and the United States 
Naval Academy. He began his naval career in a destroyer, then shifted to diesel electric 
submarines, then to nuclear powered submarines. He is an engineer and completed 
Admiral Rickover’s nuclear power program, qualified as Engineer of a nuclear powered 
submarine, qualified for command at sea, graduated from the Armed Forces St^ 
College, was designated a Joint Service Officer and, separately, an Acquisition 
Professional, and attended the Harvard University Senior Management Course. 

As a Commander, Mr. Houley commanded the nuclear attack submarine USS 
WILLIAM H. BATES (SSN680) at the height of the Cold War from 1975 to 1978. As a 
Captain, he commanded the U.S. Navy Submarine School at Groton, CT; and as a Rear 
Admiral, he commanded Submarine Group TWO, including 39 submarine crews and 
coordination of naval matters in a six-state area. 

Mr. Houley’ s shore assignments were mostly in Washington, DC and involved 
responsibilities in education and training; persoimel policy and management; acquisition; 
training and education; arms control; financial management; research and development, 
including coordination and management of international programs; and test and 
evaluation. 

Mr. Houley retired from the Navy in November 1994. His principal awards 
included the Distingixished Service Medal, eight awards of the Legion of Merit, the 
Meritorious Service Medal, Navy Commendation Medal, Navy Unit Commendation and 
two awards of the Meritorious Unit Commendation. The unit commendations were all 
awarded when Admiral Houley was in command. 

Mr. Houley subsequently joined Lockheed Martin Corporation (then Martin 
Marietta) and was assigned to the Ocean, Radar & Sensor Systems Division in Syracuse, 
NY, then to Lockheed Martin Federal Systems in Manassas, VA. At both sites Mr. 
Houley directed International Naval Programs. 

In March 1998, Mr. Houley was asked by Secretary of Defense William S. Cohen 
to return to Government Service as the first Director, Defense Reform, an initiative 
launched by the Secretary to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of the support 
provided to our warfighters and the business practices of the DoD. In early 2005, he 
joined The SPECTRUM Group. On 31 July 2005, he was appointed interim CEO/ 
President of Capital Hospice, a position he held until June 2006. 

In July 2006, Mr. Houley returned to The Spectrum Group where he is an 
associate specializing in due diligence and defense matters. He is also a member of two 
Boards of Directors. 

Mr. Houley has been married to Judy Walsh Houley for 44 years. The Houleys 
have five children and ten grandchildren, all of whom live near their home in McLean, 
VA. 
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DISCLOSURE FORM FOR WITNESSES 
CONCERNING FEDERAL CONTRACT AND GRANT INFORMATION 


INSTRUCTION TO WITNESSES: Rule 1 1. clause 2(g)(4), of the Rules of the U.S. 
House of Representatives for the 1 1 1"' Congress requires nongovernmental witnesses 
appearing before House committees to include in their written statements a curriculum 
vitae and a disclosure of the amount and source of any federal contracts or grants 
(including subcontracts and subgrants) received during the current and two previous 
fiscal years either by the witness or by an entity represented by the witness. This form is 
intended to assist witnesses appearing before the House Armed Services Committee in 
complying with the House rule. 


Witness name: /a/j/ , / P lriht)L£^ 

Capacity in which appearing: (check one) 




Individual 
Representative 

If appearing in a representative capacity, name of the company, association or other 
entity being represented: AJ Pc 


nSCAL YEAR 2009 


federal grant(s) / 
contracts 

federal agency 

dollar value 
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FISCAL YEAR 2008 



federal agency 

dollar value 

subject(s) of contract or 

grant 
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FISCAL YEAR 2007 


Federal grant(s) / 
contracts 

federal agency 

dollar value 

subject(s) of contract or 
grant 






























Federal Contract Information: If you or the entity you represent before the Committee 
on Armed Services has contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government, 
please provide the following information: 

Number of contracts (including subcontracts) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2009): 

Fiscal year 2008:_ 

Fiscal year 2007: 


Federal agencies with which federal contracts are held: 

Current fiscal year (2009):. 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 

List of subjects of federal contract(s) (for example, ship construction, aircraft parts 
manufacturing, software design, force structure consultant, architecture & engineering 
services, etc.): 

Current fiscal year (2009):, 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 





Aggregate dollar value of federal contracts held: 


Current fiscal year (2009): 
Fiscal year 2008: 
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Fiscal year 2007: 
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Federal Grant Information: If you or the entity you represent before the Committee on 
Armed Services has grants (including subgrants) rvith the federal government, please 
provide the following information: 

Number of grants (including subgrants) with the federal government: 

Current fiscal year (2009): 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 

Federal agencies with which federal grants are held: 



Current fiscal year (2009): 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 




List of subjects of federal grants(s) (for example, materials research, sociological study, 
software design, etc.): 

Current fiscal year (2009): 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 



Aggregate dollar value of federal grants held: 

Current fiscal year (2009): 

Fiscal year 2008: 

Fiscal year 2007: 
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Statement submitted 

By 

Dr. Thomas P.M. Barnett, 

Senior Managing Director, 

Enterra Solutions LLC 

To 

Seapower and Expeditionary Forces Subcommittee, 
House Armed Services Committee, 

United States Congress 

26 March 2009 


1 appear before the subcommittee today to provide my professional analysis of the 
current global security environment and future conflict trends, concentrating on 
how accurately— in my opinion— America’s naval services address both in their 
strategic vision and force-structure planning. As has been the case throughout my 
two decades of working for, and with, the Department of Navy, current procurement 
plans portend a “train wreck" between desired fleet size and likely future budget 
levels dedicated to shipbuilding. I am neither surprised nor dismayed by this 
current mismatch, for it reflects the inherent tension between the Department's 
continuing desire to maintain some suitable portion of its legacy force and its more 
recent impulse toward adapting itself to the far more prosaic tasks of integrating 
globalization's "frontier areas”- as 1 like to call them— as part of our nation's 
decades-long effort to play bodyguard to the global economy’s advance, as well as 
defeat its enemies in the "long war against violent extremism" following 9/11. Right 
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now, this tension is mirrored throughout the Defense Department as a whole: 
between what Secretary Gates has defined as the "next-war-itis” crowd (primarily 
Air Force and Navy) and those left with the ever-growing burdens of the long war — 
namely, the Army and Marines. 

It is my sense that the current naval leadership views the global environment with 
great accuracy, understanding its service role to be one of balancing between four 
strategic tasks: a) sensibly hedging against the slim possibility of great-power war; 
b) preparing the force for high-end combat operations against a regional rogue 
power armed with nascent nuclear weapons capacity; c) supporting/conducting 
ground operations in the struggle against violent extremism; and d) improving 
maritime governance and security in those regions where today it remains virtually 
non-existent (e.g., most of Africa's coastline). Using the vernacular of my published 
works*, I consider the first two tasks (great-power war, war against regional rogues) 
to fall under the rubric of America’s Leviathan" or big-war force, while the latter 


* See The Pentagon's New Map: War and Peace in the Twenty-First Century (2004), Blueprint for 
Action: A Future WortA Creating (2005), and Great Powers: America and the World After Bush (2009), 
all published by G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 

” The Leviathan refers to the U.S. military's warfighting capacity and the high-performance combat 
troops, weapon systems, aircraft, armor, and ships associated with all-out war against traditionally 
defined opponents (i.e., other great-power militaries). This is the force America created to defend the 
West against the Soviet threat, now transformed from its industrial-era roots to its information-age 
capacity for high-speed, high-lethality, and high-precision major combat operations. The Leviathan 
force is without peer in the world today, and— as such— frequently finds itself fighting shorter and 
easier wars. This "overmatch" means, however, that current and future enemies in the long war on 
violent extremism will largely seek to avoid triggering the Leviathan's employment, preferring to 
wage asymmetrical war against the United States, focusing on its economic interests and citizenry. 
The Leviathan rules the "first half” of war, but it is often ill suited, by design and temperament, to the 
"second half of peace, to include postconflict stabilization-and-reconstruction operations and 
counterinsurgency campaigns. It is thus counterposed to the System Administrators force. 
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two tasks (struggle against extremism, extending governance) define the growing 
portfolio of our nation’s System Administrator* or small-wars force. 


Historically, the Department of Navy defined the totality of our nation's would-be 
System Administrator force, meaning, prior to the World Wars of the 20* centuiy, it 
was the job of the Navy and Marine Corps to both defend and extend America’s 
commercial networks with the outside world, while the U.S. Army (l.e.. Department 
of War) served mainly as a continental constabulary force that worked to integrate 
western frontier lands. Those World Wars, in combination with the Cold War, 
transformed the U.S. Army and its offshoot, the Air Force, into the primary Leviathan 
services vis-a-vis the Soviet threat, while the naval services, despite the grand 
ambitions of their 1980s Maritime Strategy, were left overwhelmingly in the role of 
managing the adjacent theaters known as the Third World. At Cold War’s end, those 
naval forces gladly embraced their enduring “SysAdmin" role, portraying 
themselves as de facto global police capable of handling — on their own — virtually 
all developing-region crisis scenarios short of regional war. But with the post-9/11 
interventions (Iraq, Afghanistan), the Navy quickly saw its global constabulary role 


* System Administrators (SysAdminj refers to the “second half blended force that wages the peace 
after the Leviathan force has successfully waged war. Therefore, it is a force optimized for such 
categories of operations as “stability and support operations" (SASO), postconflict stabilization and 
reconstruction operations, “humanitarian assistance/disaster relief’ (HA/DR), and any and all 
operations associated with low-intensity conflict (LIC), counterinsurgency operations (COIN), and 
small-scale crisis response. Beyond such military-intensive activities, the SysAdmin force likewise 
provides civil security with its police component, as well as civilian personnel with expertise in 
rebuilding networks, infrastructure, and social and political institutions. While the core security and 
logistical capabilities are derived from uniformed military components, the SysAdmin force is 
fundamentally envisioned as a standing capacity for interagency (i.e., among various U.S. federal 
agencies) and international collaboration in nation-building, meaning that both the SysAdmin force 
and function end up being more civilian than uniform in composition, more government-wide than 
just Defense Department, more rest-of-the-world than just the United States, and more private- 
sector-invested than public-sector-funded. 
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eclipsed by the U.S. Army, as that force, supported by the Marines, once again 
stepped into its pre-20*-century role as our nation’s primary nation-building 
/occupational/counterinsurgency force — this time on the shifting frontiers of 
globalization’s advance. 


Now, the Navy finds itself split between preserving its blue-ocean Leviathan fleet 
while simultaneously expanding its green/brown-water SysAdmin fleet, the former 
speaking primarily to ZO^-century great-power war scenarios that have lingered 
despite globalization’s deep, pacifying embrace (see my geographic definition of 
globalization’s Functioning Core* in Figure 1 below), while demand for the latter 
only increases because of globalization’s historically swift penetration of a raft of 
previously off-grid, still largely traditional regions (my definition of globalization's 
Non-Integrated Gap") where today we locate virtually all of the wars, civil wars, 
genocide and ethnic "cleansing," mass rape as a tool of terror, children lured or 


’ The Functioning Core refers to those parts of the world that are actively integrating their national 
economies into a global economy and that adhere to globalization’s emerging securi^ rule set The 
Functioning Core at present consists of North America, Europe both "old" and "new,” Russia, Japan 
and South Korea, China (although the interior far less so), India (in a pockmarked sense), Australia 
and New Zealand, South Africa, and the ABCs of South America (Argentina, Brazil, and Chile). That is 
roughly 4 billion out of a global population of more than 6 billion. The Functioning Core can be 
subdivided into the Old Core, anchored by America, Europe, and Japan; and the New Core, whose 
leading pillars are China, India, Brazil, and Russia, There is no substantial threat of intra-Core war 
among these great powers. However, there remain competing rule sets regarding what constitutes 
proper Core interventions inside the Gap, as recently indicated by Russia's contested intervention in 
Georgia’s ongoing civil strife. 

" The Non-lntegrated Gap refers to those regions of the world that are largely disconnected from the 
global economy and the rule sets that define its stability. Today, the Non-lntegrated Gap is made up 
of the Caribbean Rim, Andean South America, virtually all of Africa, the Caucasus, Central Asia, the 
Middle East, and most of the Southeast Asian littoraf These regions constitute globalization’s “ozone 
hole," where connectivity remains thin or absent in far too many cases. Of course, each region 
contains some countries that are very Core-like in their attributes Oust as there are Gap-like pockets 
throughout the Core defined primarily by poverty), but these are like mansions in an otherwise seedy 
neighborhood, and as such are trapped by these larger Gap-defining circumstances. 
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forced into combat activity, acts of terrorism, exporters of illegal narcotics, UN 
peacekeeping efforts, and 95 percent of U.S. military overseas interventions since 
1990. 


Figure 1: The Pentagon's New Map (2004) 


The Pentagon’s New Map: 

War and Peace in the Twenty-First Century 



As someone who helped write the Department of Navy’s white paper, ...From the 
Sea, in the early 1990s and has spent the last decade arguing that America's grand 
strategy should center on fostering globalization’s advance, I greatly welcome the 
Department’s 2007 Maritime Strategic Concept that stated: 
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United States seapower will be globally postured to secure our homeland and 
citizens from direct attack and to advance our interests around the world. As 
our security and prosperity are inextricably linked with those of others, U.S. 
maritime forces will be deployed to protect and sustain the peaceful global 
system comprised of Interdependent networks of trade, finance, information, 
law, people and governance. 

Rather than merely focusing on whatever line-up of rogue powers constitutes 
today’s most pressing security threats, the Department’s strategic concept locates 
its operational center of gravity amidst the most pervasive and persistently 
revolutionary d3mamics associated with globalization’s advance around the planet, 
for it is primarily in those frontier-like regions currently experiencing heightened 
levels of integration with the global economy (increasingly as the result of Asian 
economic activity, not Western) that we locate virtually all of the mass violence and 
instability in the system. 

Moreover, this strategic bias toward globalization’s Gap regions (e.g., a continuous 
posturing of “credible combat power" in the Western Pacific and the Arabian 
Gulf/Indian Ocean) and SysAdmin-style operations there makes eminent sense in a 
time horizon likely to witness the disappearance of the three major-war scenarios 
that currently justify our nation’s continued funding of our Leviathan force — 
namely, China-Taiwan, Iran, and North Korea. First, the Taiwan scenario 
increasingly bleeds plausibility as that island state seeks a peace treaty with the 
mainland and proceeds in its course of economic integration with China. Second, as 
Iran moves ever closer to achieving an A-to-Z nuclear weapon capability, America 
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finds itself effectively deterred from major war with that regime (even as Israel will 
likely make a show— largely futile— of delaying this achievement through 
conventional strikes sometime in the next 12 months). Meanwhile, the six-party 
talks on North Korea have effectively demystified any potential great-power war 
scenarios stemming from that regime’s eventual collapse, as America now focuses 
largely on the question of "loose nukes" and China fears only that Pyongyang's 
political demise might reflect badly on continued "communist" rule in Beijing — 
hardly the makings of World War III. 

As the Leviathan's primary warfighting rationales fade with time, its proponents will 
seek to sell both this body and the American public on the notion of coming 
"resource wars" with other great powers. This logic is an artifact from the Cold War 
era, during which the notion of zero-sum competition for Third World resources 
held significant plausibility primarily because economic connectivity between the 
capitalist West and the socialist East was severely limited. But as the recent 
financial contagion proved, that reality no longer exists (see Figure 2 below). The 
level of financial interdependence across globalization’s Functioning Core, in 
addition to the supply-chain connectivity generated by globally integrated 
production lines, renders moot the specter of zero-sum resource competition among 
the world's great powers. If anything, global warming’s long-term effects on 
agricultural production around the planet will dramatically increase both East- West 
and North-South Interdependency as a result of the emerging global middle class’s 
burgeoning demand for higher caloric intake/resource-intensive foodstuffs. To the 
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extent that rising demand goes unmet or Gap regions suffer significant resource 
shortages in the future, we are exceedingly unlikely to- see resumed great-power 
conflict as a result Rather, we are likely to witness even more destabilizing civil 
strife in many fragile states (a situation to which even rising great powers such as 
Brazil, Russia, India and China could return under the right macro-economic 
conditions), thus additionally increasing the SysAdmin force’s global workload and 
triggering further Pentagon resource shifts from the underutilized Leviathan force. 
Naturally, the same could be said about the legacy of today’s global economic crisis. 

Figure 2: IniHal market declines during 2008 global financial crisis. Core-Gap superimposed 



(Source: Wall Street Journal, 13 October 2008) 


In sum, I see a future in which the SysAdmin side of the ledger (more Green than 
Blue) experiences continued significant growth in its global workload, while the 
Leviathan (more Blue than Green) experiences the opposite. As such, the U.S. 
Government's ongoing budget woes, in combination with the rising costs associated 
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with equipping the Leviathan force (e.g., incredibly expensive capital ships), means 
that the Leviathan’s platform numbers will shrink significantly over the next couple 
decades while the SysAdmin’s numbers {a cheaper mix of smaller and more 
disposable/unmanned platforms) will rise dramatically— along with personnel 
requirements (already seen with the move to add 92,000 ground troops). As a 
result, America’s "soft power” military resources will grow in size and capabilities, 
over time generating pressure to create some new bureaucratic entity more 
operationally in line with such activities — namely, somewhere between our current 
departments of "peace" (State) and "war" (Defense). 

As for the Department of Nax^s current force-structure plan, 1 think it’s safe to say 
that our naval Leviathan force enjoys a significant— as in, several times over- 
advantage over any other force out there today. As such, our decisions regarding 
new capital ship development and procurement should center largely on the issue of 
preserving industrial base. My strategic advice is that America should go as low and 
as slow as possible in the production of such supremely expensive platforms, 
meaning we accept that our low number of per-class buys will be quite costly. To 
the extent that ship or aircraft numbers are kept up or even expanded in aggregate, I 
believe such procurement should largely benefit the SysAdmin force’s need for 
many cheap and small platforms, preferably of the sort that can be utilized by our 
forces for some suitable period of time and then given away to smaller navies 
around the world to boost their own capacity for local maritime governance. In 
other words, we should increasingly make our overall naval force structure 
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symmetrical to the now-asymmetrical challenges and threats found in 
globalization’s frontier regions (what I call the Gap), our long-term focus being on 
increasingly the capacity of states there to govern those spaces on their own. 

As such, I am a firm believer in Admiral Mike Mullen’s notion of the "1,000-ship 
navy” and the Global Maritime Partnerships initiative, especially when, as a part of 
such efforts, our naval forces expand cooperation with the navies of rising great 
powers like China and India, two countries whose militaries remain for too 
myopically structured around border conflict scenarios (Taiwan for China, Kashmir 
for India). America must dramatically widen its definition of strategic allies going 
forward, as the combination of the overleveraged United States and the 
demographically-moribund Europe and Japan no longer constitutes a global quorum 
of great powers sufficient to address today’s global security agenda. 

To conclude, the U.S. Navy faces severe budgetary pressures on future construction 
of traditional capital ships and submarines. Those pressures will only grow as a 
result of the current global economic crisis (which — lest we forget — generates 
similar pressures on navies around the world) and America’s continued military 
operations abroad as part of our ongoing struggle against violent extremism. 
Considering these trends as a whole, I would rather abuse the Navy— force 
structure-wise — before doing the same to either the Marine Corps or the Coast 
Guard. Why? It is my professional opinion that the United States defense 
community currently accepts far too much risk and casualties and instability on the 
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low end of the conflict spectrum while continuing to spend far too much money on 
building up our combat capabilities for high-end scenarios. In effect, we over-feed 
our Leviathan force while starving our SysAdmin force, accepting far too many 
avoidable casualties in the latter while hedging excessively against theoretical 
future casualties in the former. Personally, I find this risk-management strategy to 
be both strategically unsound and morally reprehensible. 

As this body proceeds in its collective judgment regarding the naval services’ long- 
range force-structure planning, my suggested standard is a simple one: give our 
forces fewer big ships with fewer personnel on them and many more smaller ships 
with far more personnel on them. As the Department of Navy finally gets around to 
fulfilling the strategic promise of systematically engaging the littoral ...from the sea, 
doing so in complete agreement— 'in my professional opinion— with the security 
trends triggered by globalization’s tumultuous advance, 1 would humbly advise 
Congress not to stand in its way. 
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NOT MORE 
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Loren B. Thompson, Ph.D. 
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March 26, 2009 


Thank you for the opportunity to be here today. 

I would like to briefly review the military and economic challenges our nation laces, and then 
draw some conclusions about the outlook for naval ship construction. 

The security challenges we face today are not worse than they were 20 years ago (what could be 
worse than having 10,000 nuclear warheads aimed at your country?) but they are more diverse. 

Many of the challenges that trouble us today -- such as failed states, Islamic terrorism and 
nuclear proliferation — barely affected our military plans at all during the cold war. 

But that world is now long gone, replaced by a landscape of dangers that are both ambiguous and 
ubiquitous, thanks to the information revolution. 

In this new world the joint force must be all things to all people, because we simply can't say 
how threats will shift from year to year. 

The sea services now spend much of their time engaged in non-traditional missions, and those 
missions often must be carried out even farther from home than in the old days. 

So changes in the character and location of the security challenges we face, by themselves, 
would be enough to warrant a rethink of what kind of navy we need. 

However, that will not be the biggest concern we have in the decade ahead. 

The biggest concern will be that our economy Is In decline and the federal government is out of 
money. 

How broke is the federal government? 

— So broke that during the two hours we are meeting this morning it will spend $400 million it 
does not have. 

-- So broke that the federal debt has doubled to $1 1 trillion in just eight years, and threatens to 
double again in the next eight. 
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- So broke that we are sustaining our defense posture in part by borrowing money from the 
same country our military planners are preparing to fight. 

There is no time in living memory when U.S. flnances have been in such bad shape, and 
therefore all the things we thought we knew about the future availability of funding for the joint 
force are suspect. 

I have attached to the remarks I gave the subcommittee my cover story from the current issue of 
Armed Forces Journal about the impact of economic decline on military preparedness. 

The article concludes that the days when 5% of the world's population (us) could sustain nearly 
50% of the world's military spending are coming to an end. 

What that means for naval ship construction is that current Navy plans are not affordable. 

If we build the kind of networked, interoperable national fleet envisioned in the joint maritime 
strategy, then we can get very good results from the warships we do buy. 

But we cannot get Navy ship numbers above 300 unless we purchase smaller, cheaper warships. 

Unfortunately, that approach will not work with aircraft carriers or submarines, where we are 
locked into costs and construction rates that can only be cut by substantially reducing our global 
presence and warfighting capability. 

We must sustain production of the Ford class of future aircraft carriers at the rate of one every 
four years, otherwise the number of flattops in the Fleet will remain below the twelve required. 

And we must build the Virginia class of attack submarines at the rate of two per year for the 
foreseeable future if we are to avoid huge gaps in undersea warfare and intelligence-gathering 
capabilities. 

Thus, the savings needed to bring naval ship construction into alignment with likely resources 
will have to be found mainly in surface combatants and vessels associated with amphibious 
warfare. 

The Navy has already begun the necessary adjustments by proposing to cancel the DDG-1000 
destroyer, which is too costly and ill-suited to the emerging threat environment. 

Terminating production at three vessels — and preferably two - while continuing construction 
of versatile Aegis destroyers is the only sensible response to military and fiscal realities. 

With regard to smaller surface combatants, the Navy needs to make a choice between the two 
versions of the Littoral Combat Ship, and consider supplementing LCS with the more 
conventional National Security Cutter being built for the Coast Guard. 
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It is much too early to call LCS a "failed program" -- the lead ship was delivered to the Fleet in 
half the usual time, and had a successful inspection -- but the warships will cost more than 
expected and there are uncertainties surrounding the concept of operations. 

While the National Security Cutter is slower and requires deeper water to operate, it has similar 
on-board equipment and longer endurance, making it potentially applicable to numerous 
missions. 

The amphibious fleet presents a bigger puzzle, because it appears the stated requirement for 33 
warships is too small given the greater bulk of up-armored combat vehicles and the need to 
establish Global Fleet Stations. 

The decision to use the LPD-17 hull as a replacement for aging LSD vessels is a step towards 
greater affordability, since it greatly reduces design costs and extends serial production of an 
existing ship-type. 

However, there are real doubts about the affordability of the future maritime prepositioning 
force, a fact underscored by OMB's suggestion in its fiscal 2010 budget guidance to the Navy 
that spending on new prepositioning ships be canceled. 

I would be pleased to elaborate on my views concerning all these programs during the question- 
and-answer period. 
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AMERICA’S ECONOMIC DECLINE: 

WHAT IT MEANS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Cover Story, Armed Forces Journal, March 2009 

Loren B. Thompson, Ph.D. 

Lexington Institute 

The United States has possessed the most powerful economy in the world for so long that no one 
alive today can remember a time when America was not Number One. The armed forces have 
been a big beneficiary of the nation's economic success. Although Pentagon planners ft'equently 
complain about having to operate in a "fiscally constrained" environment, the United States 
accounts for nearly half of global military outlays. It is a remarkable reflection of America's 
economic strength that less than five percent of the world's population can sustain such a high 
level of defense spending, using less than five percent of gross domestic product. 

But what if America ceased to be the world's biggest creditor, its largest producer of goods, its 
most successful trader? Sad to say, those questions are no longer hypothetical. Over the last 30 
years, the nation that practically invented free enterprise has become the world's biggest debtor, 
has witnessed the rapid decline of a manufacturing sector once dubbed the "arsenal of 
democracy," and has accumulated an annual trade deficit equivalent to well over $2,000 per 
citizen per year. 

In other words, America's economy is in decline. The problem isn't just a severe cyclical 
downturn caused by excesses in the housing market. The economy is undergoing a more 
profound, secular erosion that has resulted in it giving up a little more of its share of global 
output every year in this decade, in much the same way that General Motors and Ford have 
gradually yielded share in the domestic automobile market. When the current decade began, 
America generated nearly a third of world output. By the time it ends, America will claim barely 
a quarter. Optimists such as Fareed Zakaria describe this trend as "the rise of the rest," but it 
might just as easily be called the decline of the West, especially America. 

The negative economic news has not yet had much impact on the thinking of military analysts. 
They are accustomed to thinking of defense as one of the few sectors in the national economy 
driven by non-economic forces, namely threats and politics. But if the country's economy 
continues to weaken, it is inevitable that the resulting scarcity of funds will force reductions in 
military outlays. Furthermore, the decline of specific industrial sectors such as steelmaking, 
electronics, chemicals and pharmaceuticals will limit the options military planners have for 
sustaining the most demanding military campaigns. So policymakers need to take a hard look at 
what current economic trends mean for the nation's future military preparedness. 

The place to start is by asking three basic questions. First, how serious is the decline in 
America's economic power? Second, what does the decline portend for the affordability of the 
planned defense program? And third, how can defense outlays be structured so that they help the 
economy rather than hurt it? Liberals and conservatives alike will question the wisdom of 
making defense spending decisions according to economic criteria, but as the following analysis 
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indicates, separation of the two spheres is no longer affordable because Washington is out of 
money. 

How Serious Is The Decline? 

Shortly before President Obama took office, the U.S. intelligence community's top analyst 
completed a major assessment of global trends through 2025. The analyst, Thomas Fingar, 
predicted that the international system would be "transformed" over the next 15 years in much 
the same way that it was remade after World War Two. But unlike during the cold war, when 
America rose to unrivaled supremacy, Fingar’s study predicted it would be China that had the- 
most influence on global politics and economics in the years ahead. The United States would 
probably remain the single most powerful nation in the near term, Fingar concluded, but in 
relative terms China would be rising fast and America would de declining. 

Fingar traced the source of these trends mainly to America’s loss of economic power. He said 
that, "In terms of size, speed and directional flow, the transfer of global wealth and economic 
power now under way - roughly from West to East -- is without precedent in modem history." 
Shortly after Fingar's findings became public, former deputy treasury secretary Robert Altman 
rendered a similar verdict in Foreign Affairs keyed to the credit-market collapse. Altman warned 
that the unfolding financial crisis "is a major geopolitical setback for the United States and 
Europe," and predicted it would "accelerate trends that are shifting the world's center of gravity 
away from the United States." He too saw China as a rising power poised to capitalize on 
America's decline. 

Such fears might be overstated in much the same way that warnings of Japan's rise were 
overdone a generation ago. Concern about national decline has been a commonplace topic 
among intellectuals since Edward Gibbon published the first volume of The Decline and Fall of 
the Roman Empire in 1776. Clearly, some of the more pessimistic predictions from past 
generations were wrong. Even today, there is much misinformation in the public media about 
precisely what's wrong with America. For example, as a recent RAND Corporation study 
pointed out, it is hard to argue that American science is in decline when the nation generates 40 
percent of all research spending among industrialized countries, produces a similar share of 
patented innovations, and hosts three-quarters of the world's top 40 universities. In a typical 
year, IBM generates more technology patents than all of China combined. 

However, America's scientific prowess is no longer translating into economic strength the way it 
once did. A review of economic trends over the past decade reveals rapid deterioration in the 
solvency and competitiveness of the U.S. economy. 

Economic growth. The growth of the economy has lagged behind the rest of the world for a 
dozen years, averaging barely two percent annually during the Bush Administration. Between 
2000 and 2008, the U.S. share of global output fell from 31 percent to 27 percent. While the 
United States endured twin recessions at the beginning and end of President Bush's tenure - and 
anemic growth in between — China's growth rate averaged about ten percent annually throughout 
the decade. 
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Family income. The modest expansion that followed the dot.com meltdown at the beginning of 
Bush’s first term produced no income gain for average families, the first time that has ever 
happened. Median household income remained stuck at about $61,000 annually, even as the 
price of everything from housing to healthcare to energy went up. The CIA estimates that all of 
the gains in income in the United States since 1975 have gone to the upper 20 percent of 
households. 

Job creation. The last eight years have witnessed the lowest rate of private-sector job creation 
on record since World War Two. Most of the gains in employment have occurred in government 
or in areas closely related to government spending, such as education and healthcare. 

Meanwhile, the manufacturing sector has lost an average of 50,000 jobs every month for eight 
straight years. 

Trade balance. The nation's annual trade deficit has doubled from an already sizable $380 
billion at the beginning of the decade to well over $700 billion today. While much of the 
increase is traceable to rising oil prices that have fallen in recent months, the nation is also 
running a deficit of over a billion dollars per day in manufactured goods. The imbalance has 
weakened the value of the dollar while leading to vast accumulations of U.S. currency in foreign 
hands. 

Budget deficit. The debt of the federal government has nearly doubled from $5.7 trillion at the 
beginning of the decade to nearly $1 1 trillion today. The yearly balance of federal outlays and 
tax receipts, which was substantially in surplus when President Bush entered office, deteriorated 
to a $480 billion deficit in fiscal 2008, and is expected to exceed a trillion dollars in fiscal 2009. 
President Obama has warned of trillion-dollar deficits for years to come as a result of the current 
economic crisis. 

Bad as these broad-based indicators sound, they do not capture the full extent of erosion in some 
parts of the economy relevant to military power. That is especially true of the manufacturing 
sector, which includes most of the so-called defense industrial base. While aerospace companies 
are doing reasonably well, the overall health of U.S. manufacturing has been weakening for 
decades. The near collapse of the domestically-owned auto industry is just the latest indication 
of decline. Commercial shipbuilding and consumer electronics industries have largely 
disappeared since the 1980s, while U.S. steel-makers now account for only seven percent of 
global output (compared to 38 percent for Chinese steel-makers). Furthermore, the migration of 
manufacturing overseas is not confined to traditional metal-bending activities: the 
pharmaceutical industry is now incapable of manufacturing antibiotics like penicillin without 
supplies from China. 

Will the Defense Plan Be Affordable? 

In fiscal 2008, defense spending broadly defined claimed about five percent of gross domestic 
product and 23 percent of the federal budget. In addition to the baseline defense budget of $479 
billion, $188 billion was spent on military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan, and $22 billion 
was spent on related activities outside the defense department, most notably the energy 
department's nuclear weapons program. The resulting total - $689 billion - is widely viewed as 
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the peak level of military outlays in the current decade since spending in the baseline budget is 
programmed to stabilize in subsequent years and expenditures on overseas operations are 
expected to fall. 

Although it is too early to calculate the claim that defense spending will make on the economy in 
2009 given the ongoing contraction of commercial markets, military spending of all kinds is 
likely to total about $670 billion for the year — representing roughly twice the buying power of 
the Pentagon budget when the decade began. Proponents of robust military spending frequently 
argue that a defense commitment of that magnitude should be easily sustainable within a $14 
trillion economy, especially given the likely decline in outlays for overseas operations. 

According to the Congressional Budget Office (CBO), if current plans for the baseline budget 
remain on track, regular military spending would drop to 3. 1 percent of gross domestic product 
in 2013 and 2.5 percent in 2026. The latter figure is well below the lowest level of economic 
commitment made to military activities during the Clinton years, now remembered as a period of 
depressed defense spending. 

So it is not hard to see why defense analysts haven't spent much time thinking about the 
affordability of the current defense plan. However, all of the projections of future military 
spending assume that the U.S. economy will continue growing at close to the historical average 
of about three percent annually. If that growth were to cease or reverse for a prolonged period of 
time, the resulting tensions within the federal budget would preclude steady funding of military 
activities unless there were a surge in threats. The most recent CBO estimate of the federal 
budget projects that in fiscal 2009, the government will spend the equivalent of 25 percent of 
gross domestic product while taking in 17 percent, resulting in the need to borrow over a trillion 
dollars. A deficit of that scale is not sustainable over the long run, and even in the short run 
depends on the willingness of overseas lenders - who have bought four-fifths of Treasury 
debt in recent years - to continue lending despite weakness in their own economies. 

Beyond the parlous state of federal finances, there other reasons to doubt the affordability of the 
present defense plan. For example, CBO estimates that once unbudgeted costs are included in 
defense totals, military outlays will average $652 billion annually in constant 2009 dollars over 
the next 18 years. That is barely any decrease at all from the peak level of funding seen in the 
current decade when overseas contingencies and ancillary items are included. Yet the peak level 
of funding in this decade is well above the top end of the spending range seen over the previous 
50 years, so it probably isn't sustainable given the many other obligations the federal government 
has taken on in that time. 

If federal debt payments - now over a billion dollars daily - and entitlement programs weren't 
growing rapidly, the current level of military outlays might be sustainable in norma! economic 
circumstances. But once the reality of a declining economy is combined with unfunded 
entitlement obligations of $43 trillion, the funding of defense needs looks doubtful. Entitlement 
programs are treated as formula-driven "mandatory" obligations within the federal budget, which 
means they are structurally and politically harder to restrain than the "discretionary" outlays in 
the defense budget. And even within the discretionary categories of federal outlays (about 45 
percent of the total budget), defense must compete with such politically popular activities as the 
environment, education, criminal justice and general science. 
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As if all this were not enough, the parts of the defense program that are politically easiest to cut - 
- the investment accounts — are the parts that contribute most tangibly to long-term military 
power. If military pay and benefits are slashed, the consequences are felt quickly in the field 
and on Capitol Hill. The same is true if readiness accounts are cut. With military healthcare 
costs having risen 144 percent during the present decade, there are compelling reasons to try to 
restrain their further growth (one Pentagon panel called cost increases in military healthcare an 
"existential threat" to the future defense posture). But investment in the future is almost always 
easier to cut than current consumption, because the near-term consequences in the field are 
imperceptible, and the domestic impact is felt in only a handful of congressional districts. 

The bottom line, then, is that the current defense program will probably not be sustainable if the 
decline of the economy continues, and when the cutting begins to bring military outlays into 
closer alignment with available resources, the first items to go will be those that contribute most 
to the nation's long-term military power. In other words, the erosion of national economic power 
will be paced by the erosion of national military power. 

Can Defense Spending Help The Economy? 

Military spending traditionally has been viewed as a drain on the economy, which was one 
reason the government seldom spent more than one percent of gross domestic product on defense 
in peacetime prior to 1950. That pattern changed during the cold war, when sustained high 
levels of military expenditure made the "military-industrial complex" a seemingly permanent 
fixture on the economic landscape. Weapons research during that period is now widely credited 
with boosting the development of key industries such as computers and semiconductors. When 
the cold war ended, though, the Clinton Administration slashed military research. The Bush 
Administration restored funding without giving serious consideration to the connection between 
defense spending and economic growth. 

Today, the connection needs to be examined more closely because the economy is in decline and 
the government is mnning out of money. Policymakers no longer have the luxury of spending a 
fifth of the federal budget on national defense without considering how those expenditures might 
help or hurt the economy. Relatively little research has been done on the subject, and much of it 
is tendentious. But even a cursory review of the data suggests that military activities have both 
positive and negative economic consequences. For example, the exceedingly complex weapons 
acquisition system probably harms the competitiveness of military suppliers by impeding 
efficiency; on the other hand, weapons development also sustains hundreds of thousands of 
scientists and engineers who potentially contribute to the nation's economic growth. Similarly, 
military recruiting activities may bid up the price of scarce labor by offering pay and benefits 
superior to what private-sector employers can afford, but the military also provides millions of 
personnel with training that proves useful when they return to the mainstream economy. 

So military spending has mixed economic results, some of them positive and some of them 
negative. It is not a good way of quickly stimulating the economy because its effects are 
indirect, and money appropriated for weapons typically takes years to be spent. But compared 
with other ways of putting money into the hands of consumers, it definitely has some desirable 
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effects. For instance, much of the money taxpayers receive as a result of tax cuts may end up 
being spent on consumer durables from overseas such as automobiles, producing little net 
stimulus to the economy, whereas the vast preponderance of military outlays are spent in 
America on domestic goods and services. It may not make much sense to buy weapons simply 
to stimulate economic activity, but if there is a valid military requirement for equipment, then the 
case for its purchase is bolstered by its additional economic benefits. 

Looking beyond the immediate economic crisis spawned by speculative activity in the housing 
market, the way in which military budgets are allocated may have an important impact on the 
more profound, secular decline that the economy is facing, which is largely traceable to the 
erosion of the manufacturing base. If system specifications are modified to minimize military- 
unique features and barriers to merging military workloads with commercial workloads are 
dismantled, then the economic benefits of defense investment outlays can be increased even 
though weapons outlays are falling. There would also be real economic advantages to thinking 
through where defense research and procurement funding is concentrated, both in terms of 
localities and technologies. These issues need to be considered much more rigorously today than 
in the past, because America's future as a global economic and military power can no longer be 
taken for granted. 
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Chairman Taylor, Ranking Member Akin, distinguished members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for the opportunity to appear before you today to discuss the future Navy. The upcoming 
Quadrennial Defense Review (QDR), press reports about potential reductions in defense 
acquisition programs, and recent proposals from think tanks for the future size and structure of 
the Navy all make this a timely hearing. 

An in-depth discussion of all issues relating to the future Navy would make for a very lengthy 
document. Rather than attempting such a comprehensive discussion, this statement focuses on 
certain aspects of the topic that may be of particular interest to the subcommittee. The statement 
is organized into the following sections: 

• initial observations that can be made about the future Navy, given today’s Navy, 
recent shipbuilding rates, and current technical trends in Navy acquisition (pages 
1-4); 

• a summary of recent think tank proposals for future Navy ship force structure 
(pages 4-6); 

• a discussion of how the future mix of Navy platforms and capabilities can 
depend in part on choices by policymakers regarding the missions to be 
performed by the future Navy (pages 7-11); 

• some additional planning considerations regarding the future Navy (pages 12- 
15); and 

• some specific shipbuilding issues relating to the future Navy (pages 16-24). 


Initial Observations 

Part of the Future Navy Already Exists 

An initial point to bear in mind is that a significant part of the Navy that will exist 10 to 20 years 
from now is already here in the form of ships and aircraft currently in service or under 
constmction. Given the long service lives of Navy ships, a substantial fraction of ships currently 
in service, plus all those currently under constmction, will likely be in service a decade or two 
from now.' Although aircraft service lives are generally shorter than ship service lives, many 
aircraft currently in service, plus most of those currently under constmction, will likely be in 
service 10 or more years from now. 


'As a notional mle of thumb, assuming an average ship service life of 35 years, roughly two-thirds of ships 
currently in service might still be in service about 12 years from now, and roughly one-third of ships 
currently in service might still be in service about 24 years from now. As a practical matter, these fractions 
can be affected by an uneven age distribution of ships currently in service, and can turn out to be lower if 
ships are removed from service prior to the ends of their service lives as a cost-saving measure or as part of 
an effort to restracture the Navy. 
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Shipbuilding Rate Needed For 313-Ship Fleet 

A second initial observation is that because relatively low annual numbers of Navy ships have 
been procured for the last 17 years, increased annual numbers of die ships would need to be 
procured in coming years to achieve and maintain the Navy’s desired 313-ship fleet. 

As shown in Table 1, the Navy has procured 92 battle force ships since FY1993, or an average of 
about 5.4 ships per year for the last 17 years.^ This is about 60% of the steady-state replacement 
rate for a 313-ship fleet, which is about 8.9 ships per year (assuming an average ship service life 
of 35 years). An average rate of 5.4 ships per year, if sustained over a 35-year period, would 
eventually result in a fleet of about 190 ships. 


Table 1. Battle Force Ships Procured, FY1982-FY2009 
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Source: CRS compilation basoi on examination of defense authorization and appropriation committee and 
conference reports for each fiscal year. The table excludes non-battle force ships that do not count toward the 3 1 3- 
ship goal, such as certain sealift and prepositioning ships operated by the Military Sealift Command (MSC) and 
oceano^aphic ships operated by agencies such as the National Oceanic and Atmospheric Administration (NOAA). 

a. The totals sho-wm for FY2006, FY2007, and FY2008, reflect the cancellation of two of three LCSs funded in 
FY2006, the two LCSs funded in FY2007. and the single LCS funded in FY2008. 


Procuring a total of 313 ships over a 35-year period starting in FY1993 would now require 
procuring 221 ships over the next 18 years (FY2010-FY2027), or an average of about 12.2 ships 
per year. The financial challenge of procuring an average of 12.2 ships per year for the next 18 
years would be only partially mitigated by the recent addition of the relatively inexpensive 
Littoral Combat Ship (LCS ) to the shipbuilding mix, because 9.4 of the 12.2 ships per year 
would need to be ships other than LCSs.’ 


’Battle force ships are the ones that count against the 313-ship goal. The FY 1993 defense budget was the 
first defense budget passed by Congress and signed into law following the dissolution of the Soviet Union 
in December 1991, and thus arguably the first passed and signed into law in a fully or unambiguously post- 
Cold War security environment. 

’Four LCSs have been procured and not subsequently cancelled through FY2009, leaving another 51 to be 
procured in coming years to reach the planned total of 55. Subtracting these 5 1 LCSs leaves 170 ships other 
than LCSs that would need to be procured over the next 18 years, or an average of about 9.4 per year. 
Calculations based on steady-state replacement rates do not provide precise figures for the numbers of ships 
of specific kinds that would need to be procured in coming years to achieve and maintain the Navy’s planned 
313-ship fleet due to the uneven age distribution of existing ships and differences between ship classes in 
service lives. For example, since aircraft carriers have 50-year service lives, not all 1 1 of the Navy’s carriers 
would need to be replaced in a given 35-year period. Calculations based on steady-state replacement rates 

(continued...) 
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The Navy hopes to procure ships at higher annual rates in coming years. Such rates are reflected 
in the FY2009 version of the Navy’s 30-year shipbuilding plan. The Navy, however, does not 
appear to have a clearly identifiable strategy for generating the amount of shipbuilding funding 
that would be needed to fully execute the 1^2009 30-year shipbuilding plan, at least not without 
substantially increasing the Navy’s budget top line or substantially reducing funding for other 
Navy programs. The amount of shipbuilding funding that would be needed to fully execute the 
FY2009 30-year shipbuilding plan — an average of about $23 billion to $25 billion per year in 
constant FY'2009 dollars — is roughly twice the average of about $11 billion per year in constant 
FY2009 dollars that the Navy has requested (and Congress, with some adjustments, has 
provided) in recent years.'* 

A February press report suggests that the Navy may seek to reduce the cost of the FY2010 
version of the 30-year shipbuilding plan by reducing planned procurements of certain higher-cost 
ships. According to the report, proposals being considered by the Navy include the following: 

• shifting planned procurement of CVNs from one approximately every 4.5 years 
to one every five years; 

• reducing planned procurement of attack submarines (SSNs) over 30 years from 
53 boats to 40 boats, a reduction of about 25%; 

• reducing planned procurement of CG(X) cruisers from 19 (procured at a rate of 
one or two per year) to eight (procured at a rate of one every three years), a 
reduction of about 58%; 

• reducing planned procurement of destroyers over 30 years from 50 ships to 34, a 
reduction of 32%; and 

• eliminating the three modified large-deck amphibious assault ships 
(LHAs/LHDs) from the planned Maritime Prepositioning Force of the Future 
(MPF(F)) squadron. 

This press report also suggests that the Navy is considering more than doubling planned 
procurement of relatively inexpensive Joint High Speed Vessels (JHS Vs), from 14 over 30 years 
to 29, and increasing annual procurement rates of the LCS while maintaining a planned total of 
55 LCSs.** 


’(...continued) 

can, however, provide a general indication of the average overall shipbuilding rate that would needed in 
coming years to achieve and maintain a Navy of a given size. 

‘See Congressional Budget Office, Resource Implications of the Navy 's Fiscal Year 2009 Shipbuilding Plan, 
Washington, 2008. (June 9, 2008) p. 14 (Table 3). which is also reprinted as Table 7 in CRS Report 
RL32665, Navy Force Structure and Shipbuilding Plans: Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald 
O’Rourke. 

’Christopher P. Cavas, “U.S. May Cut 52 Ships From Plan,” Defense News, February 16, 2009, p. 1, 
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If the FY2010 30-year shipbuilding plan includes changes such as these, the result could be a 
future Navy that increases for a time to more than 313 ships as significant numbers of JHSVs and 
LCSs enter service in the nearer term, but which subsequently falls to something less than 300 
ships as deliveries of JHSVs and LCSs end and existing higher-cost ships continue to retire and 
are replaced on something less than a one-for-one basis. 


Technical Trends in Navy Acquisition 

A third initial observation, based on technical trends in Navy acquisition, is that the future Navy 
will likely be characterized by most or all of the following: 

• an increasing use of unmanned vehicles, networking capabilities, and open- 
architecture computers and software; 

• an increasing number of ships with 

— reduced crew sizes; 

— integrated electric drive technology; 

— common ship hull designs, combat systems, and components, so as to recover lost 
economies of scale in shipbuilding and reduce ship life-cycle operating and 
support (O&S) costs; and 

— significant modularity (sometimes called physical open architecture, as opposed 
to software open architecture), so as to reduce costs associated with upgrading or 
changing their mission systems over their life cycles; 

• a continued reduction in the number of aircraft types, models, and series, so as to 
improve aircraft production economies of scale and reduce aircraft life-cycle 
operation and support (O&S) costs; and 

• new types of weapons, such as directed-energy weapons or high-speed missiles. 


Recent Think Tank Proposals 

At least three Washington-area think tanks — the Center for a New American Security (CNAS),* 
the Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments (CSBA),’ and the Heritage Foundation* — 
have recently published proposals for future Navy ship force structure. These proposals, along 
with the Navy’s planned 313-ship fleet, are summarized in Table 2. 


‘Frank Hoffman, From Preponderance to Partnership: American Maritime Power in the 21st Century. 
Washington, Center for a New American Security, November 2008. 27 pp. 

’Robert O. Work, The US Navy[:] Charting a Course for Tomorrow’s Fleet. Washington, Center for 
Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, 2008. 90 pp. 

“Baker Spring and Mackenzie M. Eaglen, Quadrennial Defense Review: Building Blocks for National 
Defense. Washington, Heritage Foundation, January 28, 2009. (Backgrounder, revised and updated 
February 9, 2009) 17 pp. 
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Table 2. Nav 3 ^s 313-Ship Plan and Recent Think Tank Proposals 
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12 
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n/a 

SSN 
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at least 60 


CVN 

11 

8 

11 
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CVE 
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n/a 
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19 
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14 


DDG 

69 

56 

73 

100 

Frigates 

0 

0 

9' 

n/a 

LCS 

55 

48 

55 

20 

SSC 

0 

40 

O'* 

n/a 

Amphibious and MPF(F) ships 

Amphibious ships 

31 

36 

33 

n/a 

:MPF(F) ships 

12 

0 

3“ 

n/a 

LSD station ships 

0 

0 

7*' 

n/a 

CLP" and support ships | 

CLF 

30 

40 

31 

n/a 

Support 

20 

31 

n/a 

TOTAL 

313. * 

300 

320- 

ii/tt 


Sources: Table prepared by CRS using U S. Navy data for the 313-ship fleet and information in Frank Hofftnan, 
From Preponderance to Partnership: American Maritime Power in the 21st Century. Washington, Center for a 
New American Security, November p. 19 (Table 2); Robert O. Work, The US Navy[:} Charting a Course for 
Tomorrow's Fleet. Washington, Center for Strategic and Budgetary Assessments, 2008. p. 81 (Figure 5); and Baker 
Spring and Mackenzie M. Eagien, Quadrennial Defense Review: Building Blocks for National Defense. 

Washington, Heritage Foundation, January 28, 2009. (Backgrounder, revised and updated February 9, 2009) p. 15. 

Notes: n/a =: not addressed in the report; SSBN =s nuclear-powered ballistic missile submarine; SSGN = nuclear- 
powerai cruise missiie/special operations forces submarine; SSN = nuclear-powered attack submarine; CVN = large 
nuclear-powered aircraft carrier; CVE = medium sized aircraft carrier; CG = cruiser; DDG = destroyer; LCS = 
Littoral Combat Ship; SSC (an acronym created by CRS f«r this table) = small surface combatant of 1,000+ tons 
displacement — a ship similar to late-1990s Streetfighter concept; MPF(F) = Maritime Prepositioning Force 
(Future); LSD = LSD-41/49 class ship operating as a station ship for a formation like a Global Fleet Station (GFS); 
CLF = combat logistics force (i.c., at-sea resupply) ship. 

a. Figures shown are for the year 2028. 

b. Navy plans show the current 14-ship SSBN requirement changing to a requirement for 12 next-generation SSBNs 
due to the next-generation boats being built with life-of-the-ship nuclear ftiel cores. 

c. Maritime Security Frigates. 

d. Plan includes 28 patrol craft (PCs) of a few hundreds tons displacement each, as well as 29 boat detachments and 
seven riverine squadrons. 
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e. Plan shows three Mobile Landing Platform (MLP) ships that the Navy currently plans for the MPF(F) squadron, 
plus 16 existing current-generation maritime prepositioning fcace (MPF) ships and 17 existing prepositioning ships 
for Army and other service/agency equipment Plan also shows 67 other DOD sealift ships. 

f. T-LSDs, meaning LSDs operated by the Military Sealift Command (MSC) with a partly civilian crew. 

g. The CSBA report shows a total of 488 units by including 162 additional force units that do not count toward the 

3 13-ship goal under the battle force ships counting method that has been used since the early 1980s for public policy 
discussions of the size of the Navy. These 162 addidonal force units include 16 existing cuirent-generalion maritime 
prepositioning force (MPF) ships and 17 existing prepositioning ships for Army and other service/agency equipment, 
67 other DOD sealift ships, 28 PCs, 29 boat detachments, and certain other small-scale units. The CSBA report 
proposes a new counting method for naval/maritime forces that includes units such as these in the total count. 


As can be seen in Table 2, the three think tank proposals differ in several respects from the 
Navy’s 313-ship plan, and from one another. Points of comparison include the following; 

• Compared to the 313-ship plan, the CNAS proposal would reduce the planned 
numbers of attack submarines (SSNs), nuclear-powered aircraft carriers (CVNs), 
cruisers (CGs), destroyers (DDGs), and LCSs, increase the planned number of 
amphibious ships, and build 40 small surface combatants displacing about 1,000 
tons — ships similar to the late-1990s Streetfighter proposal. 

• Compared to the 3 13-ship plan, the CSBA proposal would, among other things, 
add four medium-sized aircraft carriers (CVEs), nine “maritime security 
frigates,” and seven “station ships” based on existing LD-41/49 class amphibious 
ships. 

• Compared to the 3 13-ship plan, the Heritage Foundation proposal would increase 
planned numbers of SSNs, CVNs, and CGs/DDGs, while reducing planned 
numbers of LCSs. 

• Compared to one another, the CNAS proposal would reduce planned numbers of 
large, high-capability combatant ships and increase planned total numbers of 
smaller combatants, while the Heritage Foundation proposal would do the 
opposite. 

• The CSBA proposal is in between the CNAS and Heritage Foundation proposals 
in certain areas, and contains a number of specific proposals that do not appear in 
the CNAS and Heritage Foundation proposals. The CSBA proposal employs a 
proposed new vocabulary for referring to different parts of the Navy, and a 
proposed new set of rules for which ships and other units to include in counting 
the numbers of ships and other units that contribute to U.S. naval/maritime 
capability. 
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Potential Future Mission Priorities 

The divergence in the recommendations of the three think tanks appears to reflect differing views 
regarding missions the Navy should focus on performing in coming years. In this sense, the 
think tank proposals illustrate how the Navy can be viewed as being at a fork in the road 
regarding future mission priorities, and how differing choices on mission priorities can produce 
different versions of the future Navy. 

It has sometimes been said in recent years that the Navy since the end of the Cold War has been 
casting about in search of missions to perform, and that finding such missions has been difficult. 
It might be more accurate to say that that there are several candidate missions for the Navy to 
perform (some of which have emerged or become potentially more important at various points 
since the end of the Cold War), and that the challenge is deciding which of these candidate 
missions to pursue, and with how much relative emphasis. As candidate missions have emerged 
or become potentially more important since the end of the Cold War, Navy thinking on mission 
priorities has evolved, leading to shifts in Navy plans and programs in recent years. 

Potential missions for the future Navy can be listed and organized in various ways. There are 
many such organizational schemes; each has its advantages, and none is perfect. For the 
purposes of this statement, it can be argued that that the composition of the future Navy may be 
influenced by decisions that policymakers reach on how much emphasis to place on Navy 
capabilities for conducting each of the following four general categories of operations: 

• First category: Non-combat operations and operations with a potential for 
lower-levels of combat. This category includes engagement and partnership- 
building operations, humanitarian assistance and disaster relief (HA/DR) 
operations, non-combatant evacuation operations (NEOs), anti-piracy operations, 
and other maritime-security operations. 

• Second category: Counter-terrorist (CTT) and irregular warfare (IW) operations. 

• Third category: Operations for deterring and participating in larger-scale 
conventional conflicts on the continental land mass. 

• Fourth category: Operations for countering improved Chinese naval and other 
maritime-relevant military forces.’ 

In planning the future Navy, policymakers may choose to emphasize any or all of the above 
categories. The choices policymakers make should, in theory at least, reflect larger choices about 
U.S. national security strategy, about the role of the military in fulfilling that strategy, and about 
the role of the Navy in fulfilling the military portion of that strategy. In a situation of constrained 
resources, placing a greater emphasis on any one category could require a reduced emphasis on 
one or more of the others. Each of these four categories of operations is discussed below. 


’The labels “First category,” “Second category,” and so on are simply for use in referring to these categories 
in the remainder of this statement, and do not imply any order of priority. 
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Non-Combat and Potentially Lower-Level Combat Operations 

The first category of operations listed above has been increasingly emphasized in Navy 
statements and operations over the last few years. Placing a strong planning emphasis on these 
operations could lead to a future Navy with significant numbers of smaller surface combatants 
(frigates, LCSs, corvettes, and patrol craft'”), amphibious ships, JHSVs, sealift ships with 
logistics-over-the-shore capabilities, and hospital ships. There could also be significant numbers 
of Navy foreign area officers (FAOs), civil affairs units, and construction battalions (CBs, aka 
Seabees). 

Amphibious ships, including their embarked Marines, helicopters, and landing craft, could be 
used for conducting every type of operation in this category. Smaller surface combatants would 
be particularly useful for engagement and partnership-building operations, anti-piracy operations, 
and other maritime-security operations. They could be optimized for anti-piracy and other 
maritime-security operations by being equipped with helicopters, UAVs, small boats, 
smaller-caliber guns, additional systems for defense against lightly armed opponents, and 
reasonably good C4ISR capabilities. 

Cruisers and destroyers could be used for engagement and partnership-building operations, 
anti-piracy operations, and other maritime-security operations, and to provide area-defense 
capabilities for smaller surface combatants, amphibious ships, JHSVs, sealift ships, and hospital 
ships. Aircraft carriers could be used for operations in this category, and their embarked 
helicopters could be particularly useful in HA/DR operations, NEOs, and maritime-security 
operations. 

In considering how much emphasis to place on this first category of operations, one factor that 
policymakers may consider is the potential for some of these operations to be conducted by the 
U.S. Coast Guard or by foreign navies and coast guards. U.S. Coast Guard cutters can be used 
for engagement and partnership-building operations, anti-piracy operations, and other 
maritime-security operations. Numerous foreign navies and coast guards have at least some 
capability for conducting anti-piracy and other maritime security operations, particularly in their 
home waters. (Many foreign navies and coast guards consist largely of smaller surface 
combatants.) In instances where foreign navies or coast guards are able and willing to conduct 
some of these missions, U.S. policymakers might still prefer to have them conducted by U.S. 
Navy (or U.S. Coast Guard) ships, so that the United States receives the political credit for 
conducting them. 

Since U.S. Coast Guard cutters could perform some of these missions, decisions about future 
Coast Guard missions and ship force structure might affect decisions about future U.S. Navy 
missions and ship force structure, and vice versa. Maintaining some ambiguity about the 
dividing line between Navy and Coast Guard responsibilities for performing these missions can 
provide policymakers with useful flexibility in determining how to respond to contingencies. 

This ambiguity might also lead to some redundancy between in Navy and Coast Guard 
capabilities for performing these missions. Optimizing investments in U.S. maritime power from 
a national (as opposed to service-specific) perspective — a goal consistent with the Navy-Coast 


'“Corvettes are light frigates. The LCS can be viewed as a high-speed, shallow-draft frigate or corvette. 
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Guard National Fleet policy statement of 2006" — might involve reducing unwanted redundancy 
between the services for performing these missions. This in turn might require making the 
dividing line between the two services for performing these missions less ambiguous. 


Counter-Terrorist (CT) and Irregular Warfare (IW) Operations 

Counter-terrorist operations have been an area of emphasis for the U.S. Navy forces since the 
terrorist attack on the Cole (DDG-67) of October 12, 2000, and the terrorist attacks of September 
11, 2001. Irregular warfare has been an area of emphasis for U.S. military forces in recent years 
due to U.S. military operations in Iraq and Afghanistan. Press reports suggest that the upcoming 
QDR may shift U.S. defense planning toward an increased emphasis on irregular warfare. 

Placing a strong planning emphasis on CT and IW operations could lead to a future Navy with 
significant numbers of Navy special operations forces (i.e., SEALs"); Advanced SEAL Delivery 
Systems (ASDSs); ship-based manned aircraft and unmanned air vehicles (UAVs)/unmanned 
combat air vehicles (UCAVs)" that are capable of surveillance, close air support (CAS), and 
precision-strike operations; mine countermeasures (MCM) platforms (i.e., LCSs equipped with 
mine warfare mission packages, and MCM helicopters); patrol craft; and riverine squadrons. As 
with the first category of operations, there could be significant numbers of Navy FAOs, civil 
affairs units, and CBs. 

Surface ships and submarines could be used for surveillance of terrorists. Submarines in 
particular could be used for covert surveillance and covert insertion and recovery of SEALs using 
ASDSs. Tomahawk-armed cruisers, destroyers, and submarines could conduct cruise missile 
strikes against terrorists and their facilities. Amphibious ships could be used to land Marines for 
conducting CT and IW operations in littoral areas. Aircraft carriers could embark larger numbers 
of manned aircraft and UAVs/UCAVs that are capable of surveillance, CAS, and precision-strike 
operations. 


Larger-Scale Conventional Conflicts on Continental Land Mass 

Being prepared to conduct larger-scale conventional conflicts on the continental land mass was a 
primary force-planing metric for the military services for much of the 1990s, and continued to be 
a planning metric for a few years into this decade. During much of this period, a central planning 
requirement for the U.S. military was to be capable of winning two nearly-simultaneous or 
overlapping major regional conflicts. Potential locations for these conflicts included the Korean 
Peninsula and Southwest Asia. 


' 'Department of the Navy and United States Coast Guard, National Fleet, A Joint Navy/Coast Guard Policy 
Statement. March 3, 2006. 3 pp. 

'^SEAL stands for SEa, Air, and Land. 

"UCAVs are armed UAVs. 
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Today's Navy is to some degree a product of this 1990s/early 2000s planning emphasis. Among 
other things, this emphasis led to new Navy pro^ams for providing capabilities for operating in 
contested littoral waters and for attacking targets ashore. The LCS program and the 
DD-21/DD(X)/DDG-1000 program are examples of such programs. 

Placing a strong planning emphasis on deterring and participating in larger-scale conventional 
conflicts on the continental land mass could lead to a future Navy with significant numbers of 
aircraft earners, cruisers and destroyers, LCSs, MCM helicopters, amphibious ships, and 
maritime prepositioning ships. Carrier air wings would include, among other things, significant 
strike and CAS capabilities. Cruisers and destroyers would have substantial capabilities for 
conducting antisubmarine warfare (ASW), anti-air warfare (AAW), ballistic missile defense 
(BMD), strike, and fire-support operations, particularly in littoral waters. Attack submarines 
would be used for pre-conflict intelligence and surveillance operations, inserting SEALs, 
conducting Tomahawk strike operations, and countering enemy surface ships and submarines. 

In considering how much emphasis to place on this category of operations, policymakers may 
consider the likelihood in coming years of larger-scale conventional conflicts on the continental 
land mass — in the Korean Peninsula, Southwest Asia, or other areas — and the likelihood that 
the United States might participate in such conflicts. 


Countering Chinese Naval and Other Maritime-Relevant Forces 

China has been modernizing its naval and other maritime-relevant military forces’* since the 
1990s. Observers believe a near-term focus of China’s military modernization effort is to field a 
force that can succeed in a short-duration conflict with Taiwan and act as an anti-access force to 
deter U.S. intervention or delay the arrival and reduce the effectiveness of intervening U.S. naval 
and air forces. Potential broader or longer-term goals of China’s naval modernization include 
asserting China’s regional military leadership and asserting and protecting China’s maritime 
territorial, economic, and energy interests. A CRS report explores in some detail the potential 
implications for required U.S. Navy capabilities of improved Chinese naval and other 
maritime-relevant military forces.” 

Placing a strong planning emphasis on operations for countering improved Chinese naval and 
other maritime-relevant military forces could lead to a future Navy with significant numbers of 
aircraft carriers, attack submarines, cruisers and destroyers, and additional surface and air ASW 
and MCM platforms, such as LCSs and maritime patrol aircraft. Carrier air wings would 
include, among other things, a strong a capability for fleet air defense. They might also include 
aircraft with particularly long ranges, so that carriers could achieve certain operational goals prior 
to passing inside (or while remaining outside) the range of certain Chinese maritime anti-access 


'‘The phrase “other maritime-relevant military forces" is used here to refer to Chinese military forces outside 
China’s navy that can be used to counter U.S. naval forces operating in the Western Pacific. Land-based air 
force aircraft armed with anti-ship craise missiles (ASCMs) and potential land-based anti-ship ballistic 
missiles (ASBMs) are examples of such forces. 

'^CRSKepottKL3'}l53,ChinaNavalModemizalion:lmplicationsforU.S.NavyCapabiUties — Background 
and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 
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systems, such as potential Chinese anti-ship ballistic missiles (ASBMs), Cruisers and destroyers 
would have substantial c^abilities for conducting ASW, AAW, BMD, and strike operations, 
particularly in blue water (mid-ocean) areas, The BMD systems on these ships might be highly 
capable, so as to counter potential Chinese ASBMs. 

U.S. Navy operations to counter improved Chinese naval and other maritime-relevant military 
forces would likely have a mote purely maritime character than U.S. Navy operations in 
conventional conflicts on the continental land mass. Compared to placing a strong planning 
emphasis on conflicts on the continental land mass, placing a strong planning emphasis on 
countering improved Chinese naval and other maritime-relevant military forces might lead to a 
future Navy with more attack submarines, fewer amphibious ships, a greater percentage of its 
high-capability combatants assigned to the Pacific Fleet, and perhaps a greater percentage of 
Pacific Fleet ships homeported in forward locations such as Japan, Guam, and Hawaii. Having 
strong features for ensuring computer network security and for withstanding electromagnetic 
pulse (BMP) and other nuclear- weapon effects might be more of a planning concern than under 
the third category of operations. 

Opponents of placing a strong planning emphasis on operations to counter improved Chinese 
naval and other maritime-relevant military forces might argue that preparing for a potential 
conflict over Taiwan years from now might be unnecessary, since the situation with Taiwan 
might well be resolved by then. They could also argue that it is highly unlikely that China and 
the United States will come to blows in coming years over some other issue, due to the deep 
economic and financial ties between China and the United States and the tremendous damage 
such conflict could inflict. Far from coming to blows, they could argue, Chinese and U.S. naval 
forces in coming years may cooperate in areas such as HA/DR operations, anti-piracy operations, 
and other maritime-security operations. 

Supporters of placing a strong planning emphasis on operations to counter improved Chinese 
naval and other maritime-relevant military forces might argue that not preparing for a potential 
conflict over Taiwan years from now could make such a conflict more likely by emboldening 
China to use military force to attempt to achieve its goals regarding Taiwan. They could argue 
that not preparing to counter improved Chinese naval forces might embolden China to use its 
naval forces more aggressively in asserting its maritime territorial claims and its interpretation of 
international laws relating freedom of navigation in exclusive economic zones (an interpretation 
at odds with the U.S. interpretation). Supporters could argue that even if China and the United 
States never come to blows with one another, maintaining a day-to-day presence in the Pacific of 
U.S. naval forces capable of successfully countering Chinese naval forces will be an important 
U.S. tool for shaping the region — that is, for ensuring that other countries in the region do not 
view China as the region’s emerging military leader (or the United States as a fading military 
power in the region), and respond by either aligiring their policies more closely with China or 
taking steps to improve their own military capabilities that the United State might prefer they not 
take, such as developing nuclear weapons. 
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Some Additional Planning Considerations 

Below are brief discussions of some additional planning considerations regarding the future 
Navy. The list of considerations discussed here is not comprehensive, and the items are not 
presented in any particular order. 


Presence As a Force-Planning Metric 

The United States for several decades has maintained continuous or near-continuous forward 
deployments of U.S. naval forces in certain overseas areas considered important to U.S. security, 
including the Mediterranean Sea, the Indian Ocean and Persian Gulf, and the Western Pacific. In 
the past, forward-deployed naval forces have been used for various purposes, including deterring 
potential aggressors, reassuring allied and neutral states, conducting engagement and coalition- 
building operations, gaining familiarity with potential wartime operating areas, conducting 
surveillance and intelligence operations, and responding rapidly to crises and other 
contingencies. In coming years, maintaining continuous, near-continuous, or frequent forward 
deployments of U.S. naval forces to overseas operating areas could be helpful, important, or even 
critical to conducting operations in all four of the categories discussed earlier. 

As explained in a CRS report issued at the start of the post-Cold War era, maintaining a 
capability for supporting continuous, near-continuous, or frequent forward deployments of naval 
forces can be a significant Navy force-planning metric, particularly because the number of ships 
needed to maintain a desired level of forward-deployed presence in some cases can be greater 
than the number needed to conduct combat operations.'^ Maintaining higher levels of 
forward-deployed naval forces is facilitated by having larger numbers of ships, by forward- 
homeporting ships in or near key overseas operating areas, and by operating ships with multiple 
crews. 


Comparative Numbers of Ships and Aggregate Ship Tonnages 

Comparisons of the number of ships in the Navy to the numbers of ships in other navies, and 
similar comparisons of the aggregate tonnage of the U.S. Navy to the aggregate tonnages of other 
navies, are at best only partial metrics for understanding requirements for U.S. naval forces, and 
at worst can be highly misleading metrics. A navy’s number of ships and aggregate tonnage are 
only partial indications of its capabilities. Other important factors contributing to a navy’s 
capabilities include the types of ships in question; types and numbers of aircraft; the 
sophistication of sensors, weapons, C4ISR systems, and networking capabilities; supporting 
maintenance and logistics capabilities; doctrine and tactics; and the quality, education, and 
training of personnel. Given these other significant contributors to naval capability, navies with 
similar numbers of ships or similar aggregate tonnages can have significantly different 
capabilities, and navy-to-navy ratios of numbers of ships or aggregate tonnages might provide a 


'*CRS Report 92-803 F, Naval Forward Deployments and the Size of the Navy, by Ronald O’Rourke. 
(November 13, 1992) 56 pp. Out of print and available directly from the author. 
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highly inaccurate sense of their relative capabilities. Such comparisons also do not take into 
account maritime-relevant capabilities that countries might have outside their navies, such as 
land-based anti-ship cruise missiles (ASCMs), land-based theater-range ballistic missiles, and 
land-based air force aircraft armed with ASCMs. 

More important, focusing on relative ship numbers and aggregate fleet tonnages can reflect or 
reinforce the notion that the navies exists primarily or exclusively to fight other navies. As 
explained in a CRS report issued at the start of the post-Cold War era, this notion is an over- 
simplification, particularly for the U.S. Navy.'^ U.S. Navy forces conduct various missions that 
may or may not require countering the land-based and/or sea-based forces of other countries. 
Countering foreign naval forces is only part of this situation, and in many cases not the most 
important part. Countries have differing needs for naval forces, and the mission requirements for 
one country’s navy can differ significantly from the mission requirements for another country’s 
navy. Consequently, the adequacies of navies arc best judged against their respective missions, 
not in terms of how they might compare to other navies. Even if other countries had no naval 
capabilities, the United States might still require significant naval capabilities to defend U.S. 
interests. When cited in isolation from other considerations, comparisons of relative ship 
numbers and aggregate fleet tonnages do not really prove anything one way or another about the 
adequacy of current or potential future U.S. naval forces. 


Regionally Tailored Naval Capabilities 

Some kinds of naval operations are more likely to be conducted in certain parts of the world than 
others. Anti-piracy operations are one example; operations to counter improved Chinese naval 
forces are another. An assessment that certain kinds of operations are mote likely to be 
conducted in some regions than others, combined with constraints on resources, could lead to a 
future Navy featuring a greater use than at present of regionally tailored naval capabilities. 


Hybrid War 

A growing number of observers believe that wars in the future are likely to be hybrid wars, 
meaning wars in which state or non-state adversaries merge or blend all forms of war and tactics, 
including conventional warfare, insurgency, terrorism, and criminal activity.'* The Navy-Marine 
Corps-Coast Guard strategy document released in October 2007 states: “Conflicts are 
increasingly characterized by a hybrid blend of traditional and irregular tactics, decentralized 
planning and execution, and non-state actors using both simple and sophisticated technologies in 


*’CRS Report 93-332 F, Naval Force-Structure Planning: Breaking Old Habits of Thought, by Ronald 
O’Rourke. (March 19, 1993) 6 pp. Out of print and available directly from the author. See also the section 
entitled “Overall Number of Ships” in Appendix C of CRS Report RL32665, Navy Force Structure and 
Shipbuilding Plans: Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 

'®See, for example, Frank G. Hoffman, Conflict in the 21" CerUury[:J The Rise of Hybrid Wars. Arlington 
(VA), Potomac Institute for Policy Studies, December 2007. 72 pp. 
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innovative ways.”’’ In testimony to this subcommittee last July, Navy officials noted the 
Hezbollah organization's use of a Chinese-made ASCM against an Israeli frigate in 2006. 

Hybrid war blurs the distinctions between the four categories of operations discussed earlier, and 
could require the acquisition of capabilities associated earlier with one category to support a 
planning emphasis on conducting operations in another. 


Unmanned Vehicles 

Although there is general agreement that the Navy will make increasing use of unmanned 
vehicles (UVs) in coming years, the numbers and designs of these vehicles, their parent 
platforms, and their concepts of operations are not yet clear. As a consequence, the effect of UVs 
on future Navy force architecture is uncertain. UVs could effectively extend the eyes and ears of 
Navy ships and submarines, but whether that would lead to an increase in the planned numbers of 
certain ships or submarines (because those ships or submarines could now perform a greater 
variety of missions) or to a decrease in planned numbers (because a smaller number of those 
ships or submarines might now be needed to perform a given set of missions) is unclear. Ship 
designs will change to accommodate UVs, but the ultimate extent of those changes is unclear. 


More Highly Distributed Force Architectures 

Some observers believe that advances by potential adversaries in capabilities for detecting, 
tracking, and attacking large ships, combined with U.S. advances in UVs, distributed sensors, 
and networking technology, argue in favor of working toward a future Navy with a more highly 
distributed force architecture that would feature fewer large ships and larger numbers of smaller 
ships. The LCS program might be viewed as a step in this direction. Implementing the idea 
more comprehensively could lead to a significant change in the mix of ships to be procured: 
Planned procurement quantities of smaller ships would likely be increased, new designs for 
smaller ships might be created, and planned procurement quantities for larger ships could be 
reduced. 


India 

India’s naval capabilities have improved in recent years, and could improve further in coming 
years. India may use its navy to politically counter potentially growing numbers of Chinese naval 
forces operating in the Indian Ocean.“ Other things held equal, Indian operations of this kind 
might lessen U.S. Navy requirements for countering Chinese naval forces in the Indian Ocean, 
particularly in a context of U.S.-Indian cooperation on security issues. On the other hand, Indian 
operations of this kind might contribute to an Indian-Chinese naval competition in the Indian 


’’A Cooperative Strategy for 2 1st Century Seapower, October 2007, p. 3 

“Some observers believe China in coming years may deploy increasing numbers of naval forces to the Indian 
Ocean for puiposes such as naval diplomacy and defending China’s sea lines of communication to Persian 
Gulf oil sources. 
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Ocean. If such a competition were to occur, and if U.S. officials wished to preserve an 
independent U.S. capability to counter Chinese naval forces operating in the Indian Ocean, then 
U.S. Navy requirements for countering Chinese naval forces in the region could increase. 


Russia 

The end of the Cold War and the subsequent collapse of Russian naval capabilities significantly 
downgraded the Russian navy as a force-sizing factor in U.S. Navy planning. Russia’s naval 
technology, however, has remained a benchmark for defining the required capabilities of U.S. 
Navy platforms, sensors, and weapons, particularly since some of that technology has been 
exported to other countries, including China. Russia has exported, among other things, 
submarines, surface combatants, naval aircraft, ASCMs, torpedoes, and mines. Such exports 
improve the fielded capabilities and raise the technological baselines of the recipient navies, 
which in turn can influence requirements for U.S. naval forces. 

Russian officials have announced an intent to rebuild the Russian navy. The pace at which such 
a buildup might proceed could depend in part on the future price of oil, since oil exports are a 
major source of Russian government funds. A buildup of Russian naval capability could at some 
point increase the importance of the Russian as a force-sizing factor in U.S. Navy planning. In 
addition, the legal status of the Northern Sea Route through the Arctic (see below) is an issue that 
could lead to a U.S.-Russian dispute with a strong maritime component. 


Arctic 

The diminishment of Arctic ice could lead in coming years to increased U.S. Navy (and Coast 
Guard) surface ship operations the Arctic for performing such missions as defending the U.S. 
position on the legal status of the Northern Sea Route (NSR) and the Northwest Passage 
(NWP).^' Increased Navy surface ship and aircraft operations in the Arctic could, other things 
held equal, increase numerical requirements for those platforms. It could also affect ship and 
aircraft design requirements and requirements for Arctic bases, logistics capabilities, and 
communications and navigation systems. 


^'The NSR and NWP are Arctic sea routes connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans that could permit 
commercial ships serving certain ports to reduce their steaming distances by several thousand miles. The 
NSR runs along the northern coast of Russia, while the NWP runs along the northern coast of Alaska, the 
northern coast of Canada, and through the Canadian archipelago. Russia and Canada, respectively, claim 
sovereignty over parts of the NSR and NWP, while the United States and the European Union countries insist 
that they are international straits. 
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Some Specific Shipbuilding Issues 

Below are discussions of some specific shipbuilding issues relating to the future Navy. 


Aircraft Carriers (and Carrier Air Wings) 

There currently is discussion in defense-planning circles of the option of reducing the number of 
CVNs to something less than 11. Possibilities include 10, nine, and eight (the last being the 
number proposed in CNAS report discussed earlier). As previously mentioned, the Navy 
reportedly is considering the option of stretching out CVN procurement to one ship every five 
years. Such a rate would be consistent over the long run with operating a force of 10 carriers, 
though the force might not drop to 10 until many years from now. 

Supporters of reducing the number of CVNs to something less than 11 would cite their views 
regarding future missions to be performed by the Navy, as well as other arguments, including one 
or more of the following: 

• the growing number of targets per day that can be attacked by a carrier air wing, 
which could permit certain combat missions to be carried out in the future by a 
smaller numter of carriers than is possible today; 

• advancements by other countries in capabilities for detecting, tracking, and 
attacking aircraft carriers, which increase combat threats to carriers, and the cost 
of defending against those threats; 

• a projected shortfall in carrier-based strike-fighters;^^ and 

• the potential for supplementing a force of fewer than 1 1 CVNs with smaller 
aircraft carriers. 

In connection with the last point above, it can be noted that the provision requiring the Navy to 
maintain a force of 1 1 operational aircraft carriers (10 USC 5062(b)) does not set a minimum 
size requirement for what qualifies as an aircraft carrier for purposes of the provision, leaving 
open the possibility that ships smaller than today’s 100,000-ton carriers could contribute to 
meeting the requirement. As discussed in a 2006 CRS report, there are several additional options 
for smaller carriers, including a medium-sized (roughly 45,000-ton) carrier based on the design 
of a large-deck amphibious assault ship (LHA/LHD).“ 


^^For more on this projected shortfall, see CRS Report RS22875, Navy-Marine Corps Strike-Fighter 
Shortfall: Background and Options for Congress, by Christopher Bolkcom. 

^’CRS Report 32914, Navy Ship Acquisition: Options for Lower-Cost Ship Designs - Issues for Congress, 
by Ronald O’Rourke. 
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Opponents of reducing the number of CVNs to something less than 1 1 would cite their views 
regarding future missions to be performed by the Navy, as well as other arguments, including one 
or more of the following: 

• the effect that such a reduction would have on the Navy’s ability to maintain 
forward-deployments of carriers for purposes such as deterrence, reassurance, 
and rapidly responding to crises and conflicts; 

• actual or potential U.S. difficulties in gaining or maintaining access to overseas 
air bases; 

• proposals for closing the projected strike-fighter shortfall through procurement of 
additional strike-fighters; and 

• the more-limited capabilities of the smaller air wings that would be embarked on 
smaller carriers. 

Opponents might also argue that a shortage of carrier-based strike-fighters (or other carrier-based 
aircraft) is not necessarily a compelling reason to reduce the number of CVNs, because such a 
situation could be a way to hedge against relatively rapid changes in the defense-planning 
environment: If change in the defense-planning environment required the Navy to increase its 
carrier-based aviation capabilities over a period of a few years, it could be argued, there would be 
enough time to produce additional carrier-based aircraft, but not be enough time to build an 
additional CVN. 

In addition to having significant implications for future Navy capabilities, reducing the number 
of CVNs to something less than 1 1 could have implications for the CVN industrial base. 
Stretching out CVN procurement to one ship every five years, for example, could reduce 
efficiencies in building CVNs, making the ships more expensive to procure. 

If the CVN force is reduced to eight ships, one option would be to suspend CVN procurement 
after CVN-78 or CVN-79 for a period of more than 20 years, until a replacement is needed for 
one of the eight ships. Such a long break in the CVN production profile could lead to a 
significant atrophy (or the disappearance) of skills and capabilities for building CVNs. The costs 
and technical risks of reestablishing these skills and capabilities and restarting CVN production 
after a such long hiatus could be very significant. 

An alternative profile for an eight-CVN force would be to stretch out CVN production to one 
ship every six years. This could reduce efficiencies in building CVNs even more than moving to 
a profile of one carrier every five years. Additional alternatives for an eight-CVN force include 
procuring one CVN every five years and reducing CVN service life from the current 50 years to 
40 years, procuring one CVN every 4.5 years and reducing CVN service life to 36 years, and 
procuring one CVN every 4 years and reducing CVN service life to 32 years.^ 


“For more on aircraft carrier procurement, see CRS Report RS20643, Navy Ford (CVN-78) Class Aircraft 
Carrier Program: Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. The more that CVN service 
life is reduced, the more possible it might become, with continued improvements in U.S. Navy fuel core 

(continued...) 
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A reduction in the number of CVNs to something less than 11 would also have implications for 
CVN homeporting arrangements: There would be fewer CVNs to homeport, and the reduced 
number of CVNs might make it more necessary to forward-homeport an additional CVN in the 
Mediterranean, the Indian Ocean, or the Western Pacific as a means of maintaining a certain 
number of CVNs forward deployed in overseas operating areas.“ 

One issue regarding planning for carrier air wings is whether to increase planned procurement of 
strike-fighters in coming years so as to mitigate the projected strike-fighter shortfall, and how 
this issue might be affected by a decision to reduce the number of carriers and, with it, the 
number of carrier air wings. A related issue concerns the mix of F/A-18 Super Hornets and 
Navy/Marine Corps F-35B and C Joint Strike Fighters (JSFs) to be procured in coming years. 
Advocates of Super Hornets might that they are capable aircraft, and that they are less expensive 
to procure the F-35 Bs and Cs and can therefore be procured in greater numbers for a given 
amount of procurement funding. Advocates of F-35Bs and Cs could argue that they make greater 
use of advanced technology than does the Super Hornet and consequently are more capable, 
which could improve advantageous for conducting certain operations, such as countering high- 
capability enemy aircraft.^ 

An additional issue regarding planning for carrier air wings concerns the Navy Unmanned 
Combat Air System (N-UCAS). In connection with the idea of operating effectively outside the 
range of potential Chinese ASBMs and other Chinese maritime anti-access systems, CSBA has 
proposed an expansion of the demonstrator portion of this program.^’ 


“(...continued) 

technology, to build CVNs with nuclear fuel cores sufficient to power the ships over their entire service lives. 
Navy SSNs, which have 33-year service lives, have been built with life-of-the-ship cores for several years 
now, and the Navy hopes to build the next-generation ballistic missile submarine (SSBN), which might have 
a service life of 40 or more years, with a life-of-the-ship core. A CVN reactor produces much power than 
does a submarine reactor, making it less clear whether fuel core technology could improve to the point where 
life-of-the-ship CVN fuel cores would be possible. But if a reduction in CVN service life made it possible 
to build CVNs with life-of-the-ship cores, the ships would not require mid-life nuclear refuelings, which 
could reduce their life-cycle operating and support (O&S) costs. (The ships might still require other mid-life 
overhaul work.) Other things held equal, the avoidance of a mid-life nuclear refueling, combined with the 
increased production efficiencies of procuring CVNs every 4, 4.5, or 5 years, rather than at longer intervals, 
could improve the cost-competitiveness of options for procuring CVNs more frequently and operating them 
over shorter service lives relative to options for procuring CVNs less frequently and operating them over 
longer service lives. 

^’For a discussion of one issue relating to CVN homeporting, see CRS Report R40248, Navy Nuclear Aircraft 
Carrier (CVN) Homeporting at Mayport: Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 

■'* Additional options that have been mentioned from time to time include terminating procurement of Navy 
F-35Cs and instead continuing to procure Super Hornets for the Navy until the advent of a so-called 
6th-generation carrier-based strike fighter at some point in the future, and terminating procurement of 
VSTOL F-35BS for the Marine Corps and procuring the F-35Cs for the Marine Corps instead. 

”See, for example, Thomas P. Ehrhard and Robert O. Work, The Unmanned Combat Ar System Carrier 
Demonstration Program: A New Dawn For Naval Aviation? Washington, Center for Strategic and 
Budgetary Assessments, May 10, 2007. 39 pp. 
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Submarines 

As mentioned earlier, the Navy reportedly is considering reducing planned procurement of 
Virginia-class and follow-on SSNs over 30 years from 53 boats to 40 boats. This proposal, if 
implemented, could result in an SSN force that eventually declines to the low- to mid-40s and 
stays there indefinitely. This profile raises a question as to whether consideration is being given 
to reducing the attack submarine force-level goal from the current figure of 48 to a figure in the 
low- to mid-40s.^* Additional questions concerning submarines in the future Navy include but 
are not limited to the following; 

• If additional Ohio-class ballistic missile submarines (SSBNs) are released from 
their strategic nuclear deterrent role due to changes in nuclear force posture, 
should they be converted into cruise missile/special operations forces submarines 
(SSGNs)? 

• Should more emphasis be placed on developing UAVs for SSNs and SSGNs, so 
as to give these submarines a capacity for overhead and deep-inland observation 
that they currently lack? 

• What additional design changes should be incorporated into Virginia-class 
submarines procured in coming years? 

• Are there any recent technical or other developments that would materially 
change arguments that have been made over the years by supporters and 
opponents of building non-nuclear-powered attack submarines as supplements to 
the Navy’s SSNs and SSGNs? 

« What should be the design features of the next-generation SSBN? 


Cruisers 

Procurement of the lead CG(X) cruiser, which was scheduled for FY201 1 under the FY2009 
shipbuilding plan, is widely expected to slip several years, most likely to FY2017. In addition, as 
mentioned earlier, the Navy reportedly is considering reducing planned procurement of CG(X)s 
from 19 (procured at a rate of one or two per year) to eight (procured at a rate of one every three 
years).^’ 

A procurement profile of one ship every three years suggests that the Navy might propose the 
CG(X) as a highly capable, nuclear-powered ship with a displacement in the range of 20,000 
tons. The Navy reportedly has studied such a design option for the CG(X), and the relatively 


^For more on attack submarine procurement, see CRS Report RL32418, Navy Attack Submarine 
Procurement: Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 

^’For more on the CG(X) program, see CRS Report RL34179, Navy CG(X) Cruiser Program: Background, 
Oversight Issues, and Options for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 
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high procurement cost of such a ship would be a reason for the Navy to propose stretching out 
the procurement of the class to one ship every three years. 

At a procurement rate of one ship every three years, the eight ships would be procured over a 
total of 22 years — a period during which Navy priorities could easily shift in response to 
changes in the international security environment. A procurement rate of one ship every three 
years might also lead to only modest learning-curve benefits in the program, which could make 
follow-on ships in the program more expensive than they would be if they were procured more 
closely together. The profile would also result in the final ship in the class entering service 
around 2044, potentially decades after the appearance of the threats that the ship might be 
intended to encounter. For these reasons, one potential question to consider is whether an 
eight-ship CO(X) program of one ship every three years would be pursued to completion. 

The Navy reportedly is considering continuing procurement of the Future Surface Combatant 
(see next section) into the 2020s. This creates a possibility that if the CG(X) program were 
terminated in its earlier years for some reason, the FSC could evolve over time into a substitute 
fortheCG(X). 


Destroyers 

OSD in July 2008 permitted the Navy to share with Congress the Navy's proposal for halting 
procurement of DDG-lOOOs and restarting procurement of DDG-51s, but reserved judgment on 
the Navy’s proposal, stating that more analysis was needed. In the meantime, OSD instructed the 
Navy to support the request in the proposed FY2009 budget for procurement funding for a third 
DDG-IOOO. 

Congress in FY2009 provided about 60% of the requested funds for a third DDG-IOOO, leaving 
the remaining 40% or so to be provided in FY2010. Congress rejected the Navy's request for $51 
million in FY2009 advance procurement funds for a fourth DDG-1000, and instead provided 
$200 million in FY2009 advance procurement funding to preserve the option to restart the 
DDG-51 program. 

On January 26, 2009, John Young, the DOD acquisition executive, issued a memorandum 
recommending procurement of three DDG-5 Is in FY2011 and FY2012, followed by 
procurement in FY2012 and subsequent years of a ship called the Future Surface Combatant 
(FSC) that would be based on either the DDG-1000 or DDG-51 design. 

The DDG-1000 is a multimission destroyer with a strong emphasis on naval surface fire support 
(NSFS) and features for operating in littoral waters. A decision to continue procuring the 
DDG-1000 design could be viewed as consistent with a strong planning emphasis on operations 
for deterring and participating in larger-scale conventional conflicts on the continental land mass. 
The ships could also be used for conducting other types of operations. 

The DDG-51 is a multimission destroyer with an area-defense capable AAW system originally 
designed for blue-water operations, a HMD capability, and a hull-mounted sonar system 
optimized for blue-water operations. A decision to restart procurement of the DDG-51 design 
could be viewed as consistent with a strong planning emphasis on operations to counter 
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improved Chinese naval and other maritime-relevant military forces. The ships could also be 
used for conducting other types of operations. 

John Young's January 26 memorandum on destroyer acquisition suggests that the FSC may be 
equipped with a new radar, but does not state explicitly how else the FSC might differ from the 
current DDG-1000 design or the cmrent DDG-51 design. The CRS report on destroyer 
procurement^ and CRS testimony to this subcommittee last July*' discuss potential variants of 
the DDG-1000 and DDG-51 designs that would incorporate changes of various kinds. Some of 
these changes might be pursued as part of a strategy for evolving the FSC over time into a 
substitute for the CG(X), should the CG(X) program be terminated in its earlier years for some 
reason. 

A key objective in designing the DDG-1000 was to create a ship that would improve the fleet’s 
NSFS capability by fielding the 155mm Advanced Gun System (AGS). If DDG-1000 
procurement is halted, a potential question for Congress is whether the fleet's NSFS should be 
improved through other means, and if so, whether one of those means would be installing AGSs 
on other types of ships. As discussed in the CRS report on destroyer procurement, the Navy is 
currently studying various options for improving the fleet’s NSFS capability, including options 
that do not involve the AGS, such as equipping LCSs with the Non-Une of Sight (NLOS) 
missile. As discussed the CRS report and CRS testimony to this subcommittee last July, ships 
other than DDG-lOOOs on which AGSs might be installed include DDG-51s, particularly those 
modified to have a lengthened hull (one AGS per ship), a modified version of the LPD-17 hull 
design (two AGSs per ship), and a modified version of the LHA-6 design (up to four AGSs per 
ship). 


Navy's Role in BMD 

The Navy’s roles in national missile defense and missile defense in Europe are unclear. 
Decisions regarding the Navy’s roles in these two areas of missile defense will affect 
requirements for BMD-capable cruiser and destroyers. Various combinations of ships equipped 
with BMD radars and/or interceptors) are possible for an expanded sea-based national missile 
defense capability 


“CRS Report RL32 109, Navy DDG-1000 and DDG-51 Destroyer Programs: Background, Oversight Issues, 
and Options for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 

^‘Statement of Ronald O’Rourke, Specialist in Naval Affairs, before the House Armed Services Committee 
Subcommittee on Seapower and Expeditionary Forces hearing on Surface Combatant Warfighting 
Requirements and Acquisition Strategy, July 31, 2008. 

’T’or more on sea-based missile defense, see CRS Report RL33745, Sea-Based Ballistic Missile Defense — 
Background and Issues for Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 
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Lasers 

An additional question regarding future cruisers and destroyers is whether they could be 
equipped with lasers for use against small boats and for AAW or BMD operations. Advances in 
laser technology, such as those that have been recently reported for solid-state lasers,’’ raise the 
possibility that lasers for performing such missions might become feasible within the time frame 
of ships such as the CG(X) and an evolved FSC. If such weapons do become feasible, they offer 
the potential for significantly improving the economics of defending against ASCMs and 
ASBMs. At present, the marginal costs for an adversary to deploy additional ASCMs and 
ASBMs might be less than the marginal costs for the Navy to buy additional interceptor missiles 
and associated launch tubes, particularly since adding launch tubes can require enlarging existing 
ships, increasing the size of new-construction ships, or building additional ships. If lasers prove 
feasible and effective in countering ASCMs and/or ASBMs, they could shift this marginal-cost 
situation in the Navy’s favor. 


Smaller Surface Combatants 

The Navy has not settled on an acquisition strategy for LCSs to be procured in FT201 1 and 
subsequent years. Points of uncertainty about the acquisition strategy for these ships include 
whether and when the Navy will neck down to a single LCS design, which shipyards would build 
the ships, whether the Navy will shift to a common combat system (should both designs remain 
in production), and the configuration of such a system. 

Another question is whether other kinds of smaller surface combatants should be procured to 
supplement LCSs, particularly for engagement and partnership-building operations, anti-piracy 
operations, and other maritime-security operations. Navy versions of the Coast Guard’s National 
Security Cutter (NSC), Offshore Patrol Cutter (OPC), or Fast Response Cutter (FRC) are among 
the options for such ships. The question of whether to procure other kinds of smaller surface 
combatants as a supplement to LCSs could become particularly pertinent if planning for the 
future Navy includes a strong emphasis on capabilities for engagement and partnership 
operations, anti-piracy operations, and other maritime-security operations. 


Surface Combatants With Extensive Growth Margins 

One option for reducing shipbuilding costs in the near-term while preserving an option to 
substantially expand Navy capabilities relatively quickly at a later point (perhaps in response to a 
change in the international security environment) would be to build surface combatants with 
extensive growth margins, so that they could be backfitted with significant amounts of additional 
weapons and sensors. Such ships, as originally built, might appear under-armed for their size. 
They would reflect the shipbuilding notion that “steel is cheap” — that a ship’s steel hull 
represents a relatively small fraction of the ship’s cost, and that increasing hull size does not by 


’’See, for example, Peter Pae, “Northrop Advance Brings Era Of The Laser Gun Closer,” Los Angeles Times, 
March 19, 2009; B2. 
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itself increase a ship’s procurement cost very much. Such ships would also reflect a view that 
weapons and sensors can be built and installed on an existing ship more quickly than new ship 
hulls can be built. The Navy pursued a strategy somewhat along these lines with the Spruance 
(0D-963) class destroyer program.^ 


Amphibious and Maritime Prepositioning Ships 

Questions concerning programs for building amphibious and maritime propositioning ships 
include the planned size of the amphibious force; whether the current LPD-17 class amphibious 
ship design should be used as the basis for the ships to be procured as replacements for the 
Navy’s current LSD-41/49 class amphibious ships; whether future large-deck amphibious assault 
ships should be built with well decks and/or nuclear power; and the composition of the Navy’s 
planned MPF(F) squadron. 

As discussed in detail in a CRS report on the LPD-17 program, the planned size of the 
amphibious fleet has been a subject of continuing discussion between the Navy and the Marine 
Corps. Although the Navy’s proposed 313-ship fleet includes 31 amphibious ships. Marine 
Corps officials have maintained that their minimum requirement is 33. The CRS report presents 
options for amphibious ship fleets with more than 33 ships for meeting certain potential 
amphibious lift goals.“ 

It was recently reported that there is a growing consensus among Navy and Marine Corps 
officials that the amphibious ship force-level goal should be increased to 38 ships, though it 
remains unclear whether such a goal, if adopted, would be fully funded. Accortfng to this report. 
Navy and Marine Corps officials agree that the current LPD-17 class amphibious ship design 
should be used as the basis for ships to be procured as replacements for the Navy’s current LSD- 
41/49 class amphibious ships. The report stated that the design of future large-deck amphibous 
assault ships and the composition of the MPF(F) squadron are questions that remain 
unresolved.^ 


^*The Spruance-class destroyer design originally included an area-defense AAW system. To reduce the 
design’s estimated procurement cost, the ship’s AAW capability was changed to a less expensive point- 
defense AAW system. Years later, the space originally reserved for the ship’s area-defense missile launcher 
and magazine was used to accommodate the backfit of a 61 -cell vertical launch system (VLS) cell, which 
gave these ships a significant Tomahawk strike capability. The backfit was made to 24 of the 3 1 ships in the 
class. 

’’CRS Report RL34476, Navy LPD-1 7 Amphibious Ship Procurement: Background, Issues, and Options for 
Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 

“Zachary M. Peterson, "Navy, Marine Corps Agree 38-Vessel Amphibious Fleet Necessary,” Inside the 
Navy, March 16, 2009. 
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Nuclear-Powered Surface Ships Other Than Aircraft Carriers 

The issue of using nuclear power in the future for surface ships other than aircraft carriers is 
discussed in detail in a CRS report.^’ The FSC proposed in John Young’s January 26 memo on 
destroyer procurement would likely be a conventionally powered ship, since it would be based on 
either the DDG-1000 or DDG-51 designs, both of which are conventionally powered. 
Consequently, aside from the CG(X), the next opportunity for procuring a nuclear-powered 
surface ship other than an aircraft carrier might be a large-deck amphibious assault ship 
scheduled for procurement a few years from now. 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of the subcommittee, this concludes my testimony. Thank 
you again for the opportunity to appear before you to discuss these issues. I will be pleased to 
respond to any questions you might have. 


’’CRS Report RL33946, Navy Nuclear-Powered Surface Ships: Background, Issues, and Options for 
Congress, by Ronald O’Rourke. 
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